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This  rcseaich  is  sponsorwl "Sy^Ktf  Department  of  Defense  under  Contract  SD-300,  mon- 
itored by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Security  Affairs),  and  Contract 
SD'79,  monitored  by  the  Advance:!  Research  Projects  Agency.  Any  views  or  conclusions 


contained  in  this  Memorandum  should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  official 
opinion  c-  policy  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (International 
Security  Affairs)  or  of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 


This  report  is  one  of  a series  of  Rand  studies  that  examine  the 
organization,  operations,  motivation,  and  morale  of  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  that  fought  in  South  Vietnam. 

Between  August  1964  and  December  1968  The  Rand  Corporation  conduct- 
ed approximately  2*00  interviews  with  Vietnamese  who  were  familiar  with 
the  activities  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  army.  Reports  of 
those  interviews,  totaling  some  62,000  pages,  were  reviewed  and  released 
to  thy  public  in  June  1972.  They  can  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  release  of  the  interviews  has  made  possible  the  declassifica- 
tion and  release  of  some  of  the  classified  Rand  reports  derived  from 
them.  To  remain  consistent  with  the  policy  followed  in  reviewing  the 
interviews,  information  that  could  lead  to  the  identification  of  indi- 
vidual  interviewees  was  deleted,  along  with  a few  specific  references 
to  sources  that  remain  classified.  In  most  cases,  it  was  necessary  to 
drop  or  to  change  only  a word  or  two,  and  in  some  cases,  a footnote. 

The  meaning  of  a sentence  or  the  intent  of  the  author  was  not  altered. 

The  reports  contain  information  and  interpretations  relating  to 
issues  that  are  still  being  debated.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  was  substantive  disagreement  among  the  Rand  researchers  involved 
in  Vietnam  research  at  the  time,  and  contrary  points  of  view  with 
totally  different  implications  for  U.S.  operations  can  be  found  in  the 
reports.  This  internal  debate  mirrored  the  debate  that  was  then  current 
throughout  the  nation. 

A complete  list  of  the  Rand  reports  that  have  been  released  to  the 
public  is  contained  in  the  bibliography  that  follows. 


(CRC,  BJ:  May  1975) 
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PREFAGE 


Since  July  1964,  The  RAND  Corporation  has  been  en- 
gaged in  research  on  Viet  Cong  motivation  and  morale, 
mainly  through  interrogations  of  prisoners  and  defectors. 
The  research  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Secur- 
ity Affairs  and  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 

This  Memorandum  is  one  of  several,  now  being  pre- 
pared, which  deal  with  special  aspects  of  VC  motivation 
and  morale.  It  takes  up  the  question  of  VC  personnel 
(mostly  military,  some  civilian)  who  defect  to  the  side 
of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Those  who  thus 
rally  to  the  GVN  cause  are  called  "ralliers,"  and  are 
distinguished  from  those  who  merely  desert  to  their 
homes  or  other  hiding  places,  and  from  those  who  sur- 
render in  battle.  Interviews  with  all  three  categories 
have  yielded  information  for  the  Memorandum.  Defection 
and  desertion  are  considered  in  the  context  of  the  Chieu 
Hoi  (Open  Arms)  program  set  up  by  the  GVN  to  integrate 
ralliers  into  their  newly  adopted  environment.  Sugges- 
tions are  made  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
GVN/U.S,  propaganda  designed  to  encourage  defection  from 
the  VC  and  the  People’s  Army  of  North  Vietnam  (PAVN) . 

A closely  related  study  is  Lucian  Pye's  RM-4834- 
ISA/ARPA,  Observations  on  the  Chieu  Hoi  Program, 

January  1966.  Pye's  conclusions  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed below,  in  relation  to  the  findings  from  the 
RAND  interviews. 
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A general  analysis  of  the  interviews  completed  be- 
tween June  1,  1965,  and  the  end  of  the  year  will  be 
found  in  RM-4911-ISA/ARPA,  Some  Findings  of  the  Viet  Cong 
Motivation  and  Morale  Study:  June  - December  1965, 

by  L.  Gour£,  A.  J.  Russo,  and  D.  Scott,  March  1966 

That  Memorandum  compared  the  results  of 
the  June  - December  interviews  with  findings  for  the 
period,  January  - June  1965,  previously  reported  in 
RM-4699-ISA/ARPA,  Some  Impressions  of  Viet  Cong 
Vulnerabilitj.es:  An  Interim  Report,  by  L.  Goure  and 

and  C.  A.  H.  Thomson,  August  1965. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  helpful  advice 
and  criticism  received  from  Herbert  Goldhamer,  Leon 
Gourfe,  Arnold  Horelick,  Stephen  Hosmer,  Konrad  Kellen, 
Lucian  Pye,  and  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.  Frank  Denton  provided 
statistical  assistance.  David  Elliott  contributed  the 
useful  concept  of  the  "clean  break."  Special  credit 
should  go  to  the  staff  of  Vietnamese  interviewers,  with- 
out whose  unexampled  work  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
basic  data  this  study  could  not  have  been  done  at  all. 

Ian  Graham,  as  usual,  provided  detailed  and  meticulous 
editing. 
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SlMiARY 


In  1963  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  (GVN) 
launched  the  Chieu  Hoi  or  "Open  Arms"  program  to  persuade 
and  enable  military  and  civilian  members  of  the  Viet  Cong 
(VC)  to  come  over  to  the  government's  side.  The  program 
provides  political  indoctrination  for  the  ralliers,  helps 
them  qualify  for  jobs  and,  in  some  cases,  for  acceptance 
into  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN),  and,  in 
general,  furthers  their  integration  into  South  Vietnamese 
society. 

A series  of  interviews  conducted  by  RAND  personnel 
with  Viet  Cong  captives  and  defectors  and  with  members  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  (PAVN)  have  illuminated  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program  itself  as  well  as  the  deterrent  and 
motivating  factors  that’  enter  into  VC  desertions,  de- 
fections, and  surrenders.  In  addition  to  302  interviews, 
of  which  151  were  with  VC  defectors,  or  "ralliers,"  the 
authors  of  this  Memorandum  studied  statistics  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  examined  biographical 
data  of  1348  defectors  who  had  rallied  to  the  government 
between  June  1965  and  January  1966. 

Some  28,000  persons  came  under  the  CH  ,eu  Hoi  program 
between  February  1963  and  January  1966 , Despite  the  un- 
certain GVN  leadership  and  frequent  administrative 
changes  in  the  program,  and  notwithstanding  the  physical 
dangers  of  defecting  and  the  threat  of  VC  reprisals 
against  the  families  of  defectors,  the  flow  of  VC  ralliers, 
though  small  and  fluctuating,  has  never  stopped.  In  the 
past  six  months,  it  has  grown  steadily,  reaching  2,082 


in  February  1966 — the  highest  monthly  figure  yet.  At 
the  same  time,  there  has  been  a probably  even  larger 
flow  of  VC  deserters  who  have  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  data  show  that  the  chief  factors  favoring 
rallying  are  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  GVN;  the 
growing  hardships  of  life  in  the  VC  movement;  the  poten- 
tial ralliers5  war  weariness  and  disappointment  in  the 
VC's  policies,  promises,  and  actions;  the  increasingly 
ruthless  recruiting  methods  of  the  Viet  Cong;  and  a more 
favorable  perception  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  and  of 
the  government  and  its  promises  in  general. 

Though  men  rally  in  every  province  of  South  Vietnam, 
approximately  49  per  cent  of  all  rallies  during  1963-1965 
took  place  in  the  Southern  Delta  region.  Ralliers  come 
from  all  major  components  of  the  VC  military  forces,  from 
many  civilian  organizations,  and  from  North  Vietnamese 
units  as  well.  They  include  military  and  civilian  cadres, 
Party  members,  and  regroupees  (those  who  went  to  North 
Vietnam  in  1954  and  were  subsequently  infiltrated  into 
the  South) * Although  the  percentage  of  ralliers  from 
the  Main  and  Local  Force  is  fairly  low  (see  Appendix  C) , 
it  is  significant  that,  of  the  1348  ralliers  studied 
who  left  the  VC  after  June  1965,  24  per  cent  of  those 
who  came  from  the  Main  Force  and  2 7 per  cent  of  ralliers 
from  the  Local  Force  were  cadres.  Thus,  while  a major- 
ity of  ralliers  seem  to  be  of  relatively  low  rank  and 
short  service,  our  data  show  that  men  ranking  as  high  as 
company  commanders,  and  province  as  weil  as  district 
committee  members  with  long-term  service  in  the  Viet 
Cong,  also  rally.  As  one  might  expect,  the  number  of 


ralliers  has  increased,  as  has  the  percentage  of  military 
men  among  them  (from  39  per  cent  in  1963-1964  to  72.5 
per  cent  in  1965) , as  a result  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
VC  military  forces,  the  conscription  system  (which  has 
brought  into  the  forces  large  numbers  of  poorly  motivated 
recruits),  and  the  intensification  of  military  operations. 

When  asked  why  they  rallied,  most  interviewees  gave 
more  than  one  of  a wide  range  of  reasons.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  their  motives  were  of  a very  per- 
sonal kind;  the  reasons  most  frequently  mentioned  were 
the  physical  hardships,  the  economic  needs  of  the  family 
back  home,  the  desire  to  evade  criticism  or  punishment, 
fear  of  death,  and  homesickness.  Less  frequently, 
ralliers  said  that  they  had  never  wanted  to  serve  the 
Viet  Cong  but  had  been  forced  to  join  and  had  taken  the 
first  opportunity  to  escape.  Some  interviewees  men- 
tioned as  their  reasons  for  rallying  the  desire  to  es- 
cape from  GVN/U.S.  air  attacks,  their  loss  of  faith  in 
a VC  victory,  resentment  because  a relative  had  been 
killed  by  the  Viet  Cong,  and  revulsion  against  VC 
terrorism.  Still  other  motives  were  such  grievances  as 
being  denied  leave,  quarrels  with  superiors,  objections 
to  the  Viet  Cong's  puritanical  controls  over  the  indi- 
vidual's behavior,  restrictions  on  personal  freedom,  and 
failure  to  be  promoted.  Surprisingly  few  interviewees 
cited  VC  defeats  or  losses  among  their  reasons  for 
rallying,  although  desertions  or  rallies  by  other  per- 
sons were  frequently  attributed  to  such  conditions. 

Since  personal  rather  than  ideological  factors  mo- 
tivate most  ralliers,  the  attitudes  of  those  interviewed 
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ranged  from  continued  full  approval  to  complete  rejec- 
tion of  the  Viet  Cong.  Though  the  former  attitude  was 
that  of  a minority,  many  ralliers  gave  indications  of 
approving  at  least  some  aspects  of  VC  aims,  policies, 
or  behavior.  Yet  the  interviews  show  that  in  many 
cases  indoctrination  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  per- 
sonal disappointment,  fear,  or  weariness,  and  that  once 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  individual  predispose 
him  to  rally  or  desert  home,  the  belief  in  VC  aims  and 
other  ideological  factors  apparently  play  little  or  no 
role  in  his  considerations* 

Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  1348  ralliers  whose 
data  cards  were  examined  saw  in  their  action  and  in  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program  a way  of  returning  to  their  families 
and  avoiding  further  combat.  This  was  especially  true 
of  men  who  had  been  forcibly  conscripted  by  the  VC  in 
contested  or  GVN-controlled  areas,  of  those  whose 
families  had  moved  from  VC-  to  GVN-controlled  arear , 
and  of  ralliers  who  were  concerned  about  their  families' 
economic  condition,  Tvienty-flve  per  cent  of  the 
ralliers,  however,  including  VC  cadres  and  persons  with 
long  service  in  the  movement,  expressed  a desire  to 
serve  the  GVN,  most  of  them  in  the  armed  forces.  Some 
of  these  were  motivated  by  anger  over  VC  policies  or  by 
personal  grievances;  others  appeared  to  regard  service 
to  the  government  as  a quick  way  of  earning  a living, 
especially  if  they  could  not  safely  return  to  their 
homes.  To  many,  the  Viet  Cong's  system  of  conscription 
made  military  service  with  one  or  the  other  side  un- 
avoidable, and  of  the  two,  the  GVN  seemed  the  stronger 
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members  of  their  family  get  in  touch  with  the  GVN  authori- 
ties and  negotiate  conditions. 

Of  those  interviewed  by  the  RAND  group,  only  74 
per  cent  had  known  about  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  before 
rallying.  The  other  26  per  cent  had  come  over  to  the 
government  side  in  the  blind  hope  of  good  treatment,  or 
just  to  escape  from  intolerable  hardships  and  dangers. 

A substantial  proportion  of  the  ralliers  first  deserted 
to  their  home  areas,  where  some  of  them  learned  about 
the  program,  while  others  were  reassured  about  it  (often 
encouraged  by  their  relatives  to  rally)  or  found  that 
rallying  was  their  only  way  to  avoid  being  arrested  by 
the  VC  and  returned  to  their  units. 

Information  about  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  reaches  the 
potential  rallier  through  different  media  and  channels. 
Most  frequently  cited  were  leaflets  and  aerial  broad- 
casts, although  many  Interviewees  said  that  the  broad- 
casts were  difficult  to  understand.  Other  sources  men- 
tioned were  GVN  radio  broadcasts,  written  or  verbal 
appeals  by  families,  and  counterpropaganda  by  VC 
cadres.  In  general,  information  about  the  program 
appears  to  have  become  fairly  widespread;  as  of  1965, 
many  of  the  new  VC  recruits  had  heard  about  it  while 
still  living  at  home. 

The  data  indicate  that  all  the  propaganda  media 
used  are  helpful  in  publicizing  the  Chieu  Hoi  program, 
and  that  the  combination  of  several  media  in  trans- 
mitting appeals  and  information  to  the  VC  enhances  the 
program's  credibility  and  effectiveness.  Word-uf -mouth 
communication  to  the  potential  rallier  from  family, 
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and  better-equipped,  and  promised  not  only  fewer  hard- 
ships but  also  death  benefits  and  decent  burial.  The 
interviews  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  ralliers 
felt  no  qualms  about  fighting  against  their  former 
comrades,  suggesting  once  again  that  even  prolonged 
indoctrination  did  not  preclude  this  relatively  easy 
transfer  of  loyalty,  especially  where  self-interest  was 
involved. 

The  deterrents  to  rallying  that  were  most  prominent- 
ly mentioned  were  fear  of  mistreatment  by  the  GVN;  the 
difficulty  of  getting  away  from  one's  unit;  the  fear  of 
reprisals  against  the  would-be  rallier  if  he  were  caught, 
or  against  his  family  and  friends  if  he  succeeded;  in- 
ability to  go  home  to  an  area  controlled  by  the  Viet 
Cong;  tight  supervision  over  VC  personnel;  and  ignorance 
of  the  terrain. 

The  Viet  Cong  recognize  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  as  a 
serious  threat.  Thus,  they  take  elaborate  measures  to 
anticipate,  prevent,  and  offset  the  effects  of  rallying. 
They  also  try  to  prevent  their  members  from  learning 
about  the  program  from  GVN/U.S.  or  ether  sources. 

Although  the  VC  have  generally  failed  in  preventing  GVN 
appeals  from  reaching  their  audience,  they  have  been 
able  to  cast  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  appeals  and 
on  the  promises  of  good  treatment.  Consequently,  many 
potential  defecccrs  hesitate  to  rally,  and  seek  re- 
assurance or  verification  concerning  the  Chieu  Hoi  pro- 
gram from  relatives,  friends,  or  previous  ralliers, 
especially  cadres,  whom  they  are  prepared  to  trust.  Not 
infrequently,  VC  cadres  who  plan  to  rally  first  have 
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friend,  or  fellow-soldier  often  plays  the  critical  role 
in  convincing  him.  Next  to  family  influence,  the  most 
effective  appeal  is  one  from  another  rallier,  especially 
if  he  is  a cadre  or  is  known  to  his  audience.  Converse- 
ly, the  data  show,  credibility  is  reduced  when  GVN 
propaganda  is  contradicted  by  the  VC  member's  personal 
experience. 

In  exploring  the  most  promising  propaganda  ap- 
proaches, the  government  would  do  well,  in  its  Chieu  Hoi 
propaganda,  to  separate  the  task  of  encouraging  rallies 
from  that  of  political  conversion.  In  the  former  effort, 
it  need  simply  appeal  to  considerations  of  expediency, 
self-interest,  and  survival.  After  the  rallier  has  come 
into  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  an  intensive  effort  can 
then  be  made  to  educate  him  politically.  In  developing 
the  self-interest  theme,  the  propagandist  should  exploit 
the  fact  that  th"».  VC  soldier  is  well  aware  of  VC  controls 
and  is  all  too  familiar  with  hardship.  In  view  of 
his  isolation,  the  potential  rallier  will  need  informa- 
tion about  the  course  of  the  war,  GVN/U.S.  victories,  the 
attitude  of  the  populace  toward  both  the  VC  and  the  GVN, 
and  conditions  of  the  families  in  VC-controlled  areas. 

In  the  short  run,  government  propaganda  should  aim 
chiefly  to  provide  specific  information  on  how  to  rally, 
to  whom,  and  when;  to  reduce  the  potential  ralliers ' 
fears  about  the  risks  to  themselves  or,  if  they  succeed, 
to  their  families;  and  to  reassure  them  about  the  future. 
The  GVN  should  continue  designing  leaflets  as  surrender 
passes  and  accepting  them  as  temporary  identity  cards. 


Such  leaflets  should  spell  out  the  rights  and  duties  of 
each  returnee.  Intensive  use  should  be  made  of  appeals 
to  former  comrades  by  those  who  have  rallied. 

More  specific  appeals  might  take  account  of  the 
susceptibilities  of  particular  audiences  and  of  local 
circumstances.  Such  special  audiences  might:  be  defined 
by  type  of  military  force  (Guerrilla,  Local  Force,  Main 
Force,  or  North  Vietnamese  Army),  by  rank,  or  by  func- 
tion (as,  for  example,  rear  service,  food  production, 
propagandists,  or  civilian  cadres).  The  military  exper- 
iences of  individual  units,  their  conditions  of  life, 
and  changes  in  the  leadership  offer  other  exploitable 
vulnerabilities. 

The  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  constitute  a special 
and  important  group  that  is  strongly  deterred  from 
rallying.  The  fact  that  some  have  nevertheless  rallied 
only  emphasizes  the  need  to  tailor  appeals  to  these 
ethnic  Northerners  and  to  include  them  either  in  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program  or  in  special  programs  designed  to 
meet  their  particular  hopes.  For  most  PAVN  troops,  the 
simple  appeal  to  rally,  or  to  surrender  in  battle,  un~ 
complicated  by  emphasis  on  political  matters,  may  be 
initially  the  most  effective.  They  may  have  to  be  shown 
that  they  have  options  other  than  fighting  a protracted 
war  far  from  home  and  risking  futile  death  and  burial 
in  an  unmarked  grave.  Rallying  or  surrender  can  be 
presented  to  them  as  a means  of  escaping  such  a prospect 
and  as  an  opportunity  to  settle  in  the  South  or  to  re- 
turn home.  Because  PAVN  troops  are  naturally  concerned 
for  their  families  and  homes,  it  is  important  to  inform 
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them  about  the  reasons  for  the  U.S./GVN  bombing  of  the 
North  and  about  U.S.  aims  in  Vietnam,  while  pointing  to 
Hanoi's  responsibility  for  continuation  of  the  war. 

Rallies  by  Northern  soldiers  should  also  be  publicized 
among  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Southern  populace,  as  a 
means  of  reducing  expectations  of  a VC  victory,  encourag- 
ing VC  rallies,  and  perhaps  contributing  to  tensions 
between  VC  and  PAVN  cadres. 

Regroupees  provide  additional  scope  for  GVN  propa- 
ganda because  they  have  had  the  chance  to  compare  life 
under  Communism  in  the  North  with  conditions  in  the 
South,  because  they  have  relatives  in  the  South,  and  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to  see  the  war  end  and  settle  down 
before  they  are  too  old  to  establish  families  of  their 
own. 

Special  radio  programs  should  be  designed  for  the 
middle  cadres,  who  often  have  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  GVN  radio  stations  or  to  the  Voice  of  America.  They 
should  point  to  the  obstacles  to  advancement  in  the  Viet 
Cong  based  on  merit,  to  the  difficulties  that  the 
Communists  face  in  carrying  out  unrealistic  programs, 
and  to  the  contrast  between  VC  aims  and  practices  and 
the  resultant  loss  in  popular  support. 

Appeals  to  potential  ralliers  should  be  paralleled 
by  propaganda  directed  to  the  rural  population  and  to 
refugees.  Here,  the  government  should  stress  the 
villagers'  economic  plight  and  should  ask  them,  and  also 
the  refugees,  to  complain  about  it  to  relatives  serving 
in  the  Viet  Cong  organizations  and  urge  them  to  rally,  or 
at  least,  to  come  home.  Such  appeals  should  be  reinforced 
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by  emphasis  on  other  aspects  of  the  war  and  of  GVN/U.S. 
policy:  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  and  the  like- 

lihood of  getting  killed;  the  Viet  Cong’s  responsibility 
for  the  fact  that  the  war  is  continuing;  the  GVN's  ac- 
complishments in  pacification,  rural  construction,  and 
the  Chieu  Hoi  program;  and  the  fact  that  the  objective 
of  its  side  is  to  reestablish  peace  and  security  in  an 
independent  and  prosperous  South  Vietnam.  Great  stress 
should  be  given  to  GVN  programs  for  land  reform  and 
other  instruments  of  economic  and  social  justice,  with 
a special  effort  to  reassure  the  poor  villagers  who 
have  received  land  from  the  Viet  Cong,  as  well  as  the 
farmers  whose  land  was  seized  and  redistributed  by  the 
Viet  Cong  when  they  moved  to  government-controlled 
territory,  as  to  their  future  rights  to  these  holdings 
under  GVN  rule. 

Among  the  long-term  propaganda  problems  is  the 
need  for  better  political  reeducation  programs  in  the 
Chieu  Hoi  centers.  The  present  materials  are  often 
inadequate,  as  are  the  explanations  given  to  ralliers 
for  the  aims  and  the  presence  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam.  Reeducation  courses  tend  to  dwell  more  heavily 
on  the  need  to  kill  the  Viet  Cong  and  on  reunification 
than  on  the  GVN’s  positive  aims  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  interview  data  also  point  up  the  need  for 
procedures  whereby  persons  who  rally  on  the  battlefield 
or  are  taken  prisoner  may  be  classified  as  ralliers  and 
allowed  to  join  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  if  their  attitudes 
and  contributions  warrant  it. 

The  growing  pressure  on  the  Viet  Cong  resulting 


from  the  intensification  of  GVN/U.S.  military  operations, 
increasing  VC  losses,  and  declining  prospects  of  victory 
are  enhancing  the  opportunity  for  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
to  make  a major  contribution  to  the  weakening  of  Viet 
Cong  and  PAVN  forces  and  to  the  reintegration  of  the 
former  enemies  into  GVN  society.  As  for  the  United 
States,  support  of  a successful  Chieu  Hci  program  prom- 
ises not  only  to  help  the  military  effort,  but  also  to 
demonstrate  that  its  ultimate  objective  in  Vietnam  is  to 
create  and  safeguard  the  opportunity  for  the  Vietnamese 
to  build  a free  and  stable  nation. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 


As  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  has  intensified,  and 
since  it  promises  to  intensify  even  further  during  the 
months  ahead,  the  problems  of  amassing,  training,  and 
motivating  available  manpower  have  become  increasingly 
critical  both  for  the  Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN)  and 
for  the  so-called  National  Liberation  Front,  or  the 
Viet  Cong  (VC).  This  is  so  not  merely  because  the  pool 
of  men  of  fighting  age  is  drying  up,  and  all  available 
means  are  being  brought  into  play  by  both  sides  to  ensure 
a favorable  manpower  ratio  and  to  deny  manpower  to  the 
opponent;  it  is  so  even  more  because  of  the  need  to 
ensure  that  the  necessary  political  gains  are  made  from 
the  performance  of  military  and  paramilitary  formations, 
and  that  the  military  aspects  of  the  struggle  are  so 
managed  as  to  promote  desired  political  results. 

Fighting  effectiveness  on  either  side,  not  to  men- 
tion staying  power  in  adversity,  is  heightened  if  there 
is  strong  political  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  fighting 
forces.  Indeed,  fighting  effectiveness  and  endurance 
may  be  taken  as  a presumptive  indicator  of  the  pres- 
ence of  cohesive  political  values.  Action  such  as 
defection  to  the  GVN  weakens  the  Front  by  more  than  the 
loss  of  a military  effective.  There  is  a political  loss 
as  well.  If  the  defector  is  a person  of  importance  or 
rank,  the  political  loss  is  all  the  greater,  sometimes 
dramatically  so.  Programs  to  encourage  defection,  de- 
sertion, and  surrender  on  the  opponent's  side  can  be 
crucial,  especially  for  a government  like  the  GVN  which 
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hopes  not  only  to  defeat  and  disarm  the  enemy  but  also 
to  create  the  political  conditions  for  a viable  nation. 

Since  early  1963,  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has 
been  running  a program  to  induce  defection  from  Viet 
Cong  ranks,  i.e.,  "rallying"  to  the  GVN  side.  More  or 
less  aptly  called  Chieu  Hoi  ("Open  Arms"),  the  program 
includes  promises  to  receive  with  clemency  and  leniency 
persons  who  have  given  service  if  not  loyalty  to  the  VC, 
but  who  wish  to  rally  to  the  government.  The  program 
also  offers  hopes  of  jobs,  retraining,  resettlement, 
political  re-education,  and  reintegration  into  legitimate 
society.  Possibly  most  important  of  all,  the  program 
offers  prospects  of  escape  from  fear  and  hardship,  and 
of  return  home. 

This  Memorandum  examines  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  and 
the  political  functions  associated  with  desertion,  de- 
fection, and  surrender,  as  well  as  some  related  aspects 
of  nation-building,  primarily  through  interviews  with 
persons  formerly  in  the  Viet  Cong  or  in  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  (usually  referred  to  as  the  People's 
Army  of  Vietnam  or  PAVN),  and  secondarily  through  a 
study  of  1348  census  cards  covering  ex-VC  coming  in 
between  July  1 and  December  31,  1965.  T:i  addition,  some 
of  the  Vietnamese  government  statistics  on  ralliers  have 
been  examined. 

Pursued  with  varying  support  from  the  central 
political  and  military  leaders,  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
has  had  varying  success  in  persuading  persons  in  the  VC 
to  "rally”  to  the  government  cause.  Between  February  1, 
1963  and  January  7,  1966,  some  28,300  came  'mder  the 
program,  with  monthly  totals  reaching  over  1500  to  a low 


of  100,  but  varying  for  16  of  the  33  months  between  400 
and  800.  November  1965  saw  1534  returnees;  February  1966 
saw  2082.  Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  announced  on 
January  15,  1966,  that  7000  persons  had  come  under  the 
program  during  the  preceding  six  months.*  No  month  was 
without  its  ralliers,  no  matter  what  the  troubles  of  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program,  the  achievements  and  prospects  of  the 
VC  or  the  government,  or  the  state  of  other  incentives  or 
deterrents  to  rallying.  These  figures  for  ralliers  are 
probably  exceeded  by  the  number  of  deserters  from  the  VC 
(who  usually  return  to  their  villages)  and  by  the  number 
of  prisoners  of  war.  Nevertheless  they  «uOw  an  unending 
if  fluctuating  stream  of  persons  who  prefer  to  leave  the 
VC  despite  Communist  control  systems,  great  physical 
danger  to  self,  family,  and  comrades,  and  economic 
deprivations. 

These  small  rates  of  rallying  are  damaging  symbol!- 
cally  as  well  as  operationally  to  the  VC.  Symbolically, 
this  flow  is  a constant  demonstration  that  there  are 
those  who  reject  the  Front,  its  policies,  its  programs, 
and  its  people.  Because  the  approach  to  the  rallier  has 
often  appealed  to  his  loyalty--and  the  notion  of  rallying 
includes  the  idea  of  asserting  political  loyalty  to  the 
legitimate  government  and  its  cause--the  act  of  rallying 
can  be  treated  as  a political  testimonial.  Whenever 
cadres  rally,  this  can  be  treated  as  evidence  that  persons 
with  positions  and  careers  at  stake,  many  of  whom  have 
been  rewarded  for  their  diligence  and  political  correct- 
ness, have  lost  their  political  faith,  or  their  confidence 
in  victory,  or  both. 

^Congressional  Record.  January  24,  1966,  pp.  956  ff. 
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Operationally,  the  flow  of  ralliers  works  tangible 
harm  to  the  Front,  and  brings  tangible  benefits  to  the 
GVN.  Rallying  deprives  the  Front  of  manpower  in  a 
manner  safer  for  US/GVN  troops  than  having  to  kill  all 
opposing  forces.  Small  as  the  numbers  involved  may  be, 
their  loss  hurts  the  VC  because  the  fact  of  rallying  and 
the  threat  of  more  rallying  put  a strain  on  the  VC 
control  apparatus.  .They  call  for  constant  counter- 
measures that  require  additional  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  control  cadres,  while  these  very  measures  may 
produce  increased  resentment  and  disaffection  among 
those  brought  under  suspicion  and  increased  restric  .ions. 
Moreover,  ralliers  provide  useful  and  occasionally  impor- 
tant intelligence.  Finally,  they  provide  the  GVN  with 
a flow  of  material  for  its  propaganda  against  the  Front. 

For  more  than  a year  and  a half  The  RAND  Corporation 
has  been  interviewing  VC  defectors  and  prisoners  to 
obtain  data  for  a study  of  VC  motivation  and  morale. 

These  interviews  have  prompted  insights  into  the  working 
of  Chieu  Koi  and  have  suggested  ways  of  improving  it. 

Such  suggestions  bear  on  the  manner  and  content  of 
persuasion  best  calculated  to  produce  defectors;  they 
identify  the  factors  that  deter  defection;  they  point  to 
the  need  for  political  re-education  for  present  and 
potential  defectors;  and  they  illuminate  some  of  the 
problems  met  in  reorienting  ralliers  to  life  under  the 
GVN.  They  also  suggest  points  at  which  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  needs  to  be  better  coordinated  with  programs 
dealing  with  prisoners  and  with  refugees. 
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Our  interviews  with  VC  defectors  (151  as  of  early 
December  1965)  give  an  impression  of  their  beliefs  and 
attitudes  toward  the  program  while  they  were  with  the 
VC,  and  of  how  and  why  they  rallied.  The  interviews 
also  provide  ideas  as  to  why  some  appeals  are  successful 
and  some  not.  The  interviewees  discuss  why  they  think, 
other  men  in  their  units  have  not  rallied  to  the  GVN. 
Captive  VC  relate  what  they  knew  about  the  program  be* 
fore  their  capture  and  explain  why  they  and  their  com- 
rades did  not  rally--or,  if  they  tried  to  defect  or 
desert,  why  they  were  not  successful. 

The  302  VC  interviewees  providing  data  for  this  study 

are  equally  divided  between  defectors  and  prisoners. 

2 

They  come  from  all  four  Corps  areas  and  represent  Main 
Force,  Local  Force,  and  guerrilla  units,  as  well  as  civi- 
lian Viet  Cong  organizations.  Although  the  majority  of 
them  are  South  Vietnamese  who  have  never  lived  in  the 
North,  some  are  southerners  who  were  regrouped  in  the 
Note:,  under  the  terms  of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreement,  and 
some  are  northerners  who  have  infiltrated  into  South 
Vietnam  since  1954.  Both  military  and  civilian  cadres 
are  included.  (See  breakdown  of  sample  at  Table  1,  p,  7.) 

Although  we  recognize  that  the  nature  of  our  sample 
and  our  procedures  do  not  permit  refined  analysis  of  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  our  data,  or  the  application  of 
our  findings  uncritically  to  the  VC  as  a whole,  we  do 
pay  attention  to  the  rough  frequencies  of  interesting 
responses,  and  regard  them  as  useful  clues  to  the  prob- 


2 

The  GVN  divides  South  Vietnam  for  purposes  of  mili- 
tary operations  into  four  Corps  Tactical  Zones,  or  corps 
areas.  See  map,  frontispiece. 
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able  distribution  of  affect,  attitudes,  and  behavior 
within  the  VC.  Frequency  of  mention,  moreover,  does 
give  some  guide  to  the  prominence  of  events  in  the 
thinking  of  our  respondents. 

In  using  our  data,  we  have  concentrated  on  the 
qualitative  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

We  have  especially  valued  the  testimony  of  observers, 
formerly  in  the  VC,  who  are  well  qualified  to  commefit 
or.  factors  affecting  morale,  motivation,  and  the  act 
of  rallying.  The  testimony  of  veterans  and  cadres  on 
such  matters  is  usually  valuable,  but  we  have  also 
assessed  information  gleaned  from  the  rank  and  file, 
and  from  new  recruits.  The  rank  and  file  provide 
necessary  insights  into  attitudes  toward  cadres;  control 
systems,  morale-building  practices,  and  so  forth,  as 
these  things  are  viewed  by  the  most  numerous  elements 
within  the  VC.  New  recruits,  although  rarely  knowledge- 
able about  the  conditions  and  practices  of  combat,  give 
valuable  information  about  the  villager’s  awareness  of 
the  Chieu  Hoi  program  and  about  his  attitudes  toward  it. 
They  also  illuminate  attitudes  toward  the  Front  and  its 
policies  and  prospects*,  toward  North  Vietnam,  the  GVN, 
and  the  Americans. 


Table  1 

THE  RAND  SAMPLE:  RALLIES  PER  MONTH  BY  CATEGORIES  OF  RALLIERS 
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II.  THE  CHIEU  HOI  PROGRAM: 


A BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


Both  British  and  American  advisers  to  the  Diem 
government  had  long  recognized  the  value  of  a program 
to  persuade  insurgents  to  defect  and  "rally"  to  the 
counterinsurgent  government.  The  recent  and  valuable 
experience  of  such  a program  in  Malaya  and  the  Philippines 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Diem  regime  period- 
ically. However,  no  official  response  came  from  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  until  January  1963,  and  not 
until  April  of  that  year  was  a Chieu  Hoi  ("Open  Arms") 
program  officially  launched. 

On  April  17,  1963,  Diem  issued  a proclamation  that 

still  serves  to  define  the  broad  purposes  and  some  of 

the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  program.  The  background, 

the  explicit  offer  of  clemency,  and  the  call  to  return 

are  all  important.  In  the  words  of  the  proclamation, 

the  Chieu  Hoi  Campaign  provides  for 
appropriate  measures  in  favor  of  all 
those  men  and  women  who— deceived, 
exploited  or  enrolled  by  force  by  the 
Communists— have  a new  awareness  and 
decide  from  today  to  return  to  the  side 
of  the  National  Government. 

Those  having  families  and  means  of 
subsistence  will  be  authorized  to  re- 
join their  families,  or  to  reside  in 
the  hamlet  or  strategic  quarter  of 
their  choice,  subject  only  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administrative  committee. 

Those  having  no  means  of  subsist- 
ence or  family  support  can  be  assured 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Government. 

Those  having  skills  and  ability- 
after  a period  where  they  bvcome  con- 
scious of  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Cause,  during  which  they 
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will  have  proven  by  concrete  acts 
their  total  detachment  from  Com- 
munism--will  see  their  services 
accepted. 

Tnose  who  have  trespassed 
against  the  law  and  who  have  already 
been  sentenced,  or  who  are  subject 
to  court  trial,  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  and  to  redeem  them- 
selves by  meritorious  patriotic 
acts  which  will  justify  the  extension 
of  clemency  to  them. 

All  of  our  compatriots  in  the 
country  or  abroad  who  have  been  vic- 
tims of  Communist  propaganda  and  ex- 
ploitation, I urge  to  return  and  up- 
hold the  just  cause  of  the  Fatherland 
and  to  contribute  their  efforts,  along 
with  those  of  all  our  people  in  order 
to  build,  in  a militant  spirit, 
the  new  society  and  civilization  where 
every  citizen  will  be  able  to  develop 
totally  and  in  full  freedom. 

The  President's  proclamation  called  forth  a spate 
of  propaganda  and  a considerable  amount  of  activity  by 
many  civilian  and  military  officials.  The  program  be- 
came widely  known  throughout  government  circles,  and 
there  was  an  initial  burst  of  rallies.  But  this  early 
activity  was  not  followed  up  by  the  establishment  of  a 
visible,  high  level,  well-organized,  comprehensive, 
stable  organization,  or  by  administration  vigorous 
enough  to  match  the  early  and  successful  propaganda 
efforts.  Until  the  end  of  the  Diem  regime,  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  the  program  was  split  among 
several  agencies,  under  the  general  leadership  of  a sub 
committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Civic  Action.  This 
ministry  disappeared  in  November  1963,  and  for  two 
months  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  had  no  clearly  defined 
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sponsor.  It  became  a general  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defense,  exercised  through  the  Directorate 
of  Psychological  Warfare  in  that  ministry.  Administration 
of  the  program  continued  to  be  the  business  of  lower 
echelons  there  and  elsewhere  in  government.  In  May 
1964,  however,  the  government  named  a Special  Commission- 
er for  Chieu  Hoi,  with  the  status  of  a Secretary  of 
State  in  the  office  of  the  Premier.  In  February  1965, 
under  Prime  Minister  Quat,  a special  ministry  was  created 
to  administer  the  program,  which  retained  this  formal 
eminence  until  June  24,  1965.  Ministerial  status  did 
not  prevent  the  program  from  losing  its  national  center 
at  Nha  Be  to  the  Navy,  or  from  suffering  numerous  other 
political  or  bureaucratic  slights  that  undoubtedly  dam- 
aged effective  administration  at  the  province  level. 

Under  the  Ky  regime,  the  program  has  reverted  to  a sub- 
ordinate status  in  the  Ministry  of  Psychological  Warfare. 

These  vagaries  in  the  national  administration  of 
Chieu  Hoi  have  been  matched  by  a sometimes  indifferent 
performance  at  the  province  level,  although  U.S.  ad- 
visers have  kept  insisting  that  good  provincial  centers 
were  the  chief  key  to  success.  Some  centers — of  which 
there  were  40  in  mid-1965--have  been  quite  good  all 
along;  others  have  not;  while  some  have  varied  in 
quality.  The  quality  of  the  provincial  centers  has 
been  affected  by  such  factors  as  the  interest  shown  by 
the  province  chief,  the  quality  of  the  provincial  director 
and  his  supporting  staff,  the  stability  of  the  person- 
nel, and  the  quality  and  promptness  of  administrative 
support  from  Saigon,  not  to  mention  occasional  attacks 
and  terrorism  by  the  VC. 
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One  former  official  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  administration 
observed  in  September  1965  that  the  shortcomings  of  the 
program  were  due  in  the  main  to  the  lack  of  cadres,  in- 
adequate training  of  cadres,  and  frequent  changes  in 
organization  and  leadership  of  the  agency.  These  changes 
caused  many  difficulties  to  the  lower  ranking  officials, 
whose  capabilities  left  something  to  be  desired  to  begin 
with,  and  whose  effectiveness  was  further  diminished  by 
organizational  instability. 

Budget  aupport  for  the  program  has  been  relatively 
small,  and  even  that  has  been  underspent,  chiefly  owing 
to  lags  in  construction  programs  and  to  the  difficulties 
met  by  provincial  authorities  in  obtaining  the  release  of 
authorized  fundr.  by  Saigon.  In  FY  1963,  out  of  34,000,000 
$VN  budgeted,  only  11,000,000$VN  were  spent  (about  $150,000 
at  the  rate  of  73  piasters  to  the  dollar).  In  FY  1964,  of 
100,942 ,000$ VN  budgeted,  only  30,300,000$VN  were  spent 
($393,000).  The  FY  1965  budget  provided  208,615,000$VN 
($4,860,000),  of  which  152,500,Q00$VN  were  spent. 
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Who  is  eligible  for  participation  in  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program?  Persons  who  rally  are  often  called  "Quy  Chanh," 
or  returnees.  A Quy  Chanh  has  been  described  as  "a 
person  who  voluntarily  returns  to  GVN  control  after  hav- 
ing actively  supported  the  VC  in  some  form  of  political 
and  military  activity."  In  practice,  the  GVN  brought 
under  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  only  persons  who  have  re- 
turned to  its  control  by  reporting  to  some  GVN  official-- 
policeman,  soldier,  hamlet  or  village  chief,  officer,  or 
some  higher  authority  not  on  the  battlefield.  The  GVN 
has  not  usually  treated  as  Quy  Chanh  persons  who  have 
surrendered  on  the  battlefield,  or  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  demonstrated  a desire  to  work  with  the  government. 

The  GVN  has  put  through  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  and  then 
released  a number  of  deserters  from  VC  ranks  who  hai»e 
reported,  at  some  time  after  deserting,  to  GVN  officials. 
Some  VC  deserters  who  previously  deserted  from  GVN 
military  service  have  been  sent  to  Chieu  Hoi  centers  for 
re-education  before  reinduction  into  the  ARVN.  Although 
Quy  Chanh  (returnees)  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  defec- 
tors, the  Chieu  Hoi  program  has  not  concentrated  on  per- 
suading key  persons  in  the  VC  to  betray  their  comrades  by 
appealing  to  greed  for  money  or  revenge.  Such  specialized 
defector  persuasion  is  the  task  of  other  agencies. 

The  terms  "rallier"  and  "rallying"  do  not  describe 
very  precisely  the  persons  whe  come  under  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program.  They  tell  us  little  or  nothing  about  political 
motivations  or  the  activities  that  preceded  their  ex- 
posure to  the  program.  Among  the  151  participants  in 
the  program  who  were  interviewed,  30  knew  nothing  about 
Chieu  Hoi  before  deserting.  Many  returned  to  the 
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control  of  the  GVN  without  giving  much  evidence  of  a 
political  change  of  heart.  Indeed  several  "ralliers" 
retained  most  or  all  of  their  pro-VC  political,  beliefs. 
Sometimes  the  terms  "return"  and  "returnee"  may  be 
misleading.  Some  of  those  who  decided  to  leave  the  VC 
had  never  been  loyal  to  the  government;  their  "rally" 
testified  to  a political  change,  not  to  reconversion 
and  return  to  an  earlier  allegiance.  Others,  such  as 
PAVN  soldiers  and  infiltrators  from  the  North,  had 
never  recognized  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  as 
a legitimate  authority. 

While  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  refer  to  those 
in  the  program  as  ex- VC  or  ex- PAVN,  this  would  tend  to 
obscure  the  political  purposes  of  Chieu  Hoi  and  to  de- 
value the  fact  that  a considerable  portion  of  those  who 
came  into  the  program  were  disillusioned  with  the  VC 
if  they  were  not  yet  convinced  of  the  political  righteous- 
ness of  the  GVN. 
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III  . WHO  RALLIES  AND  WHY* 


The  Table  on  p.  21  gives  a general  picture  of  the 
rate  of  rallying  expressed  in  absolute  numbers  of 
ralliers  per  month,  as  far  as  we  can  derive  such  a 
picture  from  the  admittedly  imprecise  and  incomplete 
figures  in  possession  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  administration. 
Below  we  relate  these  figures  in  a general  way  to  some 
aspects  of  the  political-military  context  that  appear 
from  our  interviews  to  condition  the  acts  of  rallying, 
and  discuss  some  explanations  offered  by  GVN  and  U.S. 
officials  concerned  with  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  for  the 
fluctuations.  We  then  classify  the  ralliers  in  our 
sample  by  type  of  force  (Main  Force,  Regional,  or 
Provincial  Force,  Local  Force),  civilian  or  military, 
length  of  service,  age  ranges,  rank,  operational  area, 

3 

A former  Chieu  Hoi  official  pointed  out  that  because 
of  the  quality  of  employees  at  district  and  provincial 
levels  in  the  Chieu  Hoi  agency,  taking  and  keeping  records 
of  Quy  Chanh  in  general  has  been  poor.  Especially  during 
times  of  political  instability,  starting  with  the  fall  of 
Diem,  records  in  many  instances  were  not  made  or  were  not 
forwarded  to  Saigon.  If  forwarded,  they  were  not  always 
handled  and  stored  carefully.  This  official  estimated 
that  out  of  10,000  dossiers,  only  6,000  would  have  been 
properly  filled  out  and  forwarded  to  Saigon. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  any  meaningful 
breakdowns  of  the  earlier  data  in  terms  of  level  of  force, 
age,  length  of  service  in  the  VC,  etc.,  as  we  have  done 
with  those  subjects  we  have  interviewee'  ourselves. 
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and  whether  the  subject  rallied  directly  from  his  unit, 
or  first  deserted  and  then  rallied.  (The  details  are 
in  Appendix  A.)  Finally  we  examine  reasons  offered  by 
ralliers  and  prisoners  for  their  defection,  for  their 
hesitancy  about  defecting,  and  for  the  behavior  of 
others  in  defecting  or  not  doing  so. 

A.  RATES  OF  RALLYING  AND  CONDITIONING  FACTORS 

Between  February  1,  1963,  and  January  7,  ly66, 

28,297  persons  came  under  the  Chieu  Hoi  program.  The 
monthly  numbers  are  given  in  Table  1.  The  high  month 
for  the  entire  period  was  June  1963,  when  1,675  VC  rallied. 
The  low  month,  in  which  Diem  fell,  was  November  1963, 
when  only  about  100  ralliers  came  in.  There  were  252 
ralliers  in  the  next  lowest  month,  October  1964,  when  civi- 
lians took  over  from  a military  administration.  From 
that  point  until  Ky  assumed  power,  the  trend  in  absolute 
figures  was  up,  rising  to  1,068  in  May.  From  this  high 
point  the  number  of  ralliers  per  month  declined  for  three 
straight  months.  Then  a sharp  upward  movement  developed. 

In  November  1965  there  were  1,534  ralliers,  and  in 
February  1966  the  Chieu  Hoi  agency  reported  2082  ralliers, 
the  highest  monthly  figure  scored  since  the  program 
started.  During  the  six-month  period  from  July  1965 
to  January  1,  1966,  there  were  7,440  ralliers. 

Not  all  persons  coming  into  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
are  civilian  or  military  Viet  Cong.  Shortly  after  the 
program  started,  the  GVN  decided  to  extend  clemency  to 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters  as  well,  reasoning  that  if 
it  could  provide  a way  to  correct  past  mistakes  for  those 
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in  the  VC,  it  could  do  the  same  for  those  who  had  left 
its  ranks  without  joining  the  other  side.  (Characteristic- 
ally, those  who  desert  from  the  GVN  forces  do  not  go  over 
to  the  other  side;  they  return  to  their  home  villages  or 
seek  work  in  the  towns  or  cities.)  There  have  also  come 
into  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  a mixed  bag  of  persons  classi- 
fied as  **VC  followers.*’  These  people  got  involved  some- 
how with  the  VC,  but  were  not  members  of  VC  military  or- 
ganizations or  in  VC  civilian  service  as  political  agents 
or  liaison  personnel.  There  is  another  category  of  non- 
VC  dissidents  who  have  been  put  into  the  program  for  po- 
litical re-education. 

J.  M.  Carrier  has  carefully  analyzed  data  from  the 
Chieu  Hoi  administration  and  has  broken  down  the  total  of 
Quy  Chanh  into  major  categories.  The  following  table  re- 
veals also  interesting  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
total  through  time. 

CHIEU  HOI  AGENCY  DATA  ON  RETURNEES 
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Combining  entries  in  this  table,  we  see  that  between 
February  1963  and  January  7,  1966,  83.4  per  cent  of  the 
28,300  who  came  into  the  program  were  clearly  former  Viet 
Cong,  having  been  VC  soldiers,  political  agents,  or  liaison 
personnel.  Another  3.4%  were  classified  as  VC  "Followers . " 
Thus  the  total  of  those  who  had  been  directly  or  tangen- 
tially associated  with  the  VC  was  24,635,  or  87.1  per  cent 
of  all  Quy  Chanh.  c the  remainder,  12.4  per  cent,  or  3515, 
were  GVN  draft  dodgers  and  deserters,  and  147,  or  0.5  per 
cent,  were  dissidents.  The  proportion  of  draft  dodgers 
and  deserters  has  decreased  sharply,  although  it  bulked 
large  at  the  outset  of  the  program  (17.5  per  cent  between 
May  and  July,  1963)  and  remained  sizable  for  the  period 
February  1963-February  1965  (19.3  per  cent).  During  1965 
it  dropped  to  less  than  2 per  cent.  The  dissident  category 
has  disappeared. 

The  table  also  indicates  a very  sharp  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  VC  civilians  and  followers  in  1965,  as  the 
percentage  of  Quy  Chanh  who  were  formerly  military  rose 
from  39.0%  in  the  two  years  ending  in  February  1965,  to 
72.57.  for  the  last  half  of  1965.  This  appears  to  reflect 
the  growth  of  VC  military  forces,  the  increased  VC  emphasis 
on  a military  solution  to  the  war,  and  the  intensification 
of  military  operations  in  1965. 

What  factors  influence  rallying?  The  data  do  not  allow 
us  to  offer  any  clear  and  certain  explanation  why  rates  of 
rallying  fluctuate.  But  they  do  throw  light  on  certain 
conditioning  factors,  particularly  the  existence  and  scale 
of  military  operations,  the  relative  military  effectiveness 
of  the  GVN,  increasing  or  decreasing  hardships,  war  weari- 
ness, and  disillusionment  with  VC  policies  and  actions, 
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togethcr  with  perceptions  of  the  character  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  and  faith  in  the  trustwor- 
thiness of  GVN  promises  generally.  Village  or  hamlet 
guerrillas  do  not  want  to  leave  their  fields  during  the 
harvest,  and  VC  controls  are  especially  stringent  at  that 
time.  Hardships  increase  for  the  VC  during  the  wet  season. 
The  tempo  of  military  operations  on  both  sides  varies  with 
the  weather,  and  so  do  opportunities  to  rally.  Ignorance 
of  the  existence  or  quality  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  has 
had  some  relevance,  especially  before  1965,  when  a sub- 
stantial number  of  ralliers  were  coming  in  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  program,  es.  icially  in  the  1 and  II  Corps 
areas.  In  1965  the  proportion  of  such  ralliers  diminished, 
and  today  this  factor  is  apparently  decreasing  in  importance, 
as  more  and  more  ralliers  and  prisoners  come  in  who  are 
aware  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program. 4 Awareness  of  the  program, 
however,  appears  to  be  still  lagging  in  I and  II  Corps  areas. 


4 

RAND  staff  member  Frank  Denton  has  analyzed  the  in- 
terviews with  Main  and  Local  Force  members  who  left  the  VC 
before  June  26,  1965,  after  being  in  the  Front  for  five 
months  or  more.  He  found  that  for  these  persons  (no 
guerrillas  or  civilians  were  included)  awareness  of  the 
existence  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  had  increased.  The 
following  table  expresses  in  vulgar  fractions  the 
proportion  of  ralliers  and  prisoners  (Main  and  Local 
Force  only)  who  were  aware  of  Chieu  Hoi  in  five  succes- 
sive but  unequal  periods. 

LEFT  VIET  CONG 


FORCE 

Before 
Apr.  30, 
1964 

Apr.  30- 
Nov.  14, 
1964 

Nov . 14 , 
1964- 
Jan.  30, 
1965 

Jan.  30- 
Apr . 3 , 
1965 

Apr.  3- 
June  26. 
1965 

Main 

■09S9HH 

4/2 

mmrnmm 

7/8 

Local 

mmam 

[_ZZ8 

11/12 
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Sometitnes  the  argument  is  made  that  the  military  or 
civilian  character  of  the  government  in  Saigon  affects 
the  rate  of  rallying.  (See  Table  2,  p.  21.)  The 
monthly  rallying  rates  are  broadly  consistent  with  such 
an  argument,  but  the  interviewees  did  not  mention  the 
character  of  the  regime  as  a factor  promoting  or  de- 
terring rallying.  VC/Hanoi  propaganda,  they  said, 
merely  emphasized  that  the  Saigon  regime  was  unstable  and 
nothing  but  p puppet  of  the  Americans.  Since  September 
1965,  under  the  Ky  regime,  however,  there  has  been  an 
upward  trend  in  the  number  of  ralliers.  Rallying 
increased  in  the  first  three  months  after  Diem‘s  fall, 
when  a military  junta  was  in  charge,  but  began  to  drop 
after  General  Rhanh  came  to  power.  Ther^i  is  ample 
evidence  of  apathy  or  ignorance  concerning  Saigon 
politics  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  VC  soldier  and  the 
rural  population.  'Inis  suggests  that  the  military  or 
civilian  character  of  the  regime  has  had  little  to  do 
with  the  act  of  rallying  since  November  1963.  It  also 
weakens  the  ar^ume^t  that  the  stability  of  the  Saigon 

t 

regime  plays  a direct  role,  although  in  our  judgment 
the  over-all  stability  of  the  regime  favors  rallying. 

Although  rallying  doe*  not  oeem  to  be  directly  re- 
lated to  the  military  or  civilian  character  of  the 
regime,  a change  of  regime  has  regularly  brought  a 
change  in  the  rate  of  rallying— upwards  or  downwards. 

Even  when  one  military  regime  has  replaced  another  mil- 
itary regime,  the  rallying  rate  has  changed.  The  direc- 
tion and  amount  of  the  cuange,  however,  seem  to  be  re- 
lated to  a combination  of  other  factors. 
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Table  2 


Monthly  total  of  defectors * 


* This  monthly  breakdown  is  based  on  weekly  data  released  by  the 
Chieu  Hoi  Ministry.  To  make  a complete  total  for  each  month, 
it  was  necessary  .c  split  arbitrarily  some  weeks  between  months. 
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We  have  not  attempted  to  relate  our  information 
about  absolute  rates  of  rallying  to  variations  in  the 
size  of  the  VC  force  as  a whole.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  with  the  growth  in  the  size  of  the  VC  forces 
identical  numbers  of  ralliers  at  two  different  periods 
may  mean  reduced  relative  rates  of  surrender. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  high  point  in  the 
rallying  rate  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July 
of  1963,  when  more  ralliers  (4653)  came  in  than  in  any  sub- 
sequent three-month  period,  can  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  period  before  February  1963  lire 
in  the  VC  had  created  a backlog  of  persons  willing  to 
defect  an-  awaiting  only  the  assurance  of  a place  to  go, 
a procedure  to  follow,  ouM  a promise  of  good  treatment. 
There  ere  many  references  in  the  interviews  to  dis- 
illusionment with  the  VC,  and  consequent  decisions  to 
rally  that  were  not  carried  out  until  some  later  date 
when  conditions  were  propitious.  The  GVN  made  vigorous 
propaganda  use  of  this  favorable  opportunity  in  1963. 

The  precipitate  fall  in  number  of  ralliers  from  the 
onset  of  the  Buddhist  crisis  in  June  of  1963  to  the 
death  of  Diem  seems  to  have  been  related  to  growing  dis- 
trust of  the  Diem  government.  The  interviews  contain 
not  only  negative  references  to  the  Diem  family's  rule, 
but  also  references  to  decisions  to  rally  o.ice  the  Diem 
government  had  fallen.  On  squad  leader,  a former  Party 
member  and  member  of  the  Regional  Forces,  said  that  he 
got  word  from  his  father,  after  the  Diem  regime  had  been 
toppled,  that  it  was  time  to  rally,  for  he  would  no 
longer  face  imprisonment.  He  had  lost  faith  in  the  Front 
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a year  before,  owing  to  hardships.  He  had  heard  of  the 

Chieu  Hoi  program  via  leaflets,  “but  Mr.  Diem  was  still 

in  power  and  I did  not  like  him. ...  I did  not  believe 

what  1 read  because  Mr.  Diem  was  a deceitful  person.** 

Another  interviewee^  reported  the  effects  of  the 

post-Diem  amnesty  and  release  of  prisoners; 

At  first  when  I read  the  Chieu  Hoi 
leaflets  I could  understand  what  they 
said  but  in  reality  I had  not  seen 
anything.  Later  I got  some  informa- 
tion about  the  GVN's  treatment  be- 
cause some  of  the  members  in  the  com- 
bat unit  who  had  been  captured  and 
released  told  me  about  it.  After  the 
revolution  on  November  1,  1963,  a 
number  of  the  » r*ople  who  had  been 
arrested  were  released  and  a great 
number  were  granted  amnesty.  It  was 
because  of  this  that  I believed  in 
the  Chieu  Hoi  program. ...  I knew 
some  of  the  guerrillas  who  had  been 
released. 

A rallied  who  came  in  on  March  9,  1965,  said. 

When  Mr.  Diem  was  overthrown,  planes 
came  to  broadcast  and  drop  leaflets 


5 

A military  prisoner,  member  of  the  Regional  Forces, 
and  a Party  member,  this  subject  said  he  had  joined  the 
Front  because  he  hated  Diem  and  was  ready  to  rally  be- 
cause of  being  criticized  many  times  for  failure  to  carry 
out  directives,  and  for  taking  a second  wife.  He  was 
guilty  of  listening  to  Cai  Luong— reformed  opera— on 
Radio  Saigon,  and  of  reading  Chieu  Hoi  leaflets,  on  the  sly. 
He  said  he  allowed  himself  to  be  captured  by  the  Ninth 
Division  soldiers,  because  he  knew  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  pro- 
gram, and  he  would  not  be  killed.  He  did  expect  to  be 
beaten,  and  he  was;  but  he  regarded  beatings  as  “under- 
standable" and  accepted  them  philosophically. 

6 

The  subject  said  he  had  been  « victim  of  oppression 
by  a security  agent  of  Mrs.  Nhu,  and  had  had  disheartening 
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in  the  village.  I could  hear  only  one 
sentence  distinctly.  It  said  that 
Diem  had  been  overthrown  and  called 
on  the  VC  to  rally  to  the  GVN  side, 

...  The  moment  I learned  about  Diem's 
overthrow,  I decided  to  return  to 
Saigon. 

Another  subject,  who  rallied  in  June  1964,  said  he  did 
not  want  to  rally  under  the  Diem  regime,  which  he  consi- 
dered totalitarian  and  cruel. 

The  low  points  of  November  and  December  1963  came 
wh'.n  the  Chieu  Hoi  administration  was  virtually 
paralyzed  with  the  disappearance  of  the  parent  Civic 
Action  Ministry  and  the  blocking  of  U.S.  funds  tor  the 
program.  One  Vietnamese  official  working  with  the  pro- 
gram at  that  time  stated,  "This  situation  directly  af- 
fected the  morale  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  cadres  and  it  also  had 
an  indirect  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  Viet  Cong  light- 
ers and  cadres  who  intended  to  leave  their  units. 

As  uncertainty  diminished,  as  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda 
increased,  and  as  the  character  of  the  succeeding  regime 
did  not  positively  dissuade  ralliers  from  defecting,  the 
number  of  ralliers  increased  during  the  first  two  months 
of  1964  and  reached  3 second  peak  of  close  to  750  in 
February.  The  secon-.I  coup,  headed  by  General  Khanh, 
took  place  in  that  month,  and  over  the  next  eight 
months  the  number  of  returnees  per  month  dropped  to  a 
low  of  252  in  October.  Though  a Chieu  Hoi  Special  Corn- 


experiences  in  the  VC,  being  distrusted  as  a GVN  spy.  He 
returned  to  Saigon  within  two  weeks  of  learning  of  Diem's 
overthrow,  but  did  not  rally  until  the  following  March  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  about  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  before  then. 
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missariat  was  established  in  May  1964--an  act  that  pre- 
sumably should  have  increased  both  the  visibility  of  the 
program  and  the  credibility  of  its  promises — it  was  not 
until  the  government  was  turned  over  to  civilians  under 
Mr.  Huong  in  October  that  the  monthly  number  of  defectors 
began  to  rise  again.  The  scale  of  military  operations 
and  the  onset  of  the  dry  season  also  played  their  part. 

This  upward  trend  continued  solidly  as  the  program 
was  elevated  to  ministry  level  in  February  and  reached 
a new  high  in  May.  With  the  ai rival  of  the  Ky  regime, 
the  number  of  returnees  per  month  declined  for  three 
consecutive  months.  In  September  1965,  however,  the 
number  was  double  that  for  August.  There  was  a slight 
drop  in  October,  but  in  November  rallies  reached  the 
second  highest  peak  up  to  that  time.  We  may  speculate 
that  the  drop  in  rallying  during  the  summer  of  1965  was 
related  to  fresh  uncertainty  about  the  GVN's  prospects 
in  general  and  the  status  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  in 
particular,  as  well  as  to  increased  efforts  by  the  VC 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rainy  season  to  expedite  Phase  III 
operations.  The  later  increase  in  rallies  seems  com- 
patible with  the  failure  of  the  VC  to  achieve  any  re- 
sounding successes  during  the  summer.  Even  more  plau- 
sible is  the  suggestion  that  the  VC  efforts  to  increase 
their  effective  forces,  by  drafting  unwilling  recruits 
and  shifting  personnel  from  guerrilla  and  militia  to 
Local  and  Main  Force  units,  created  additional  resentments 
and  fears  that  resulted  in  increasing  numbers  of  rallies 
during  the  fall. 
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B.  WHO  RALLIES.  AND  WHERE? 

Who  rallies,  and  where  do  the  rallies  take  place? 
Data  from  the  Chieu  Hoi  Administration  indicate  that 
rallies  have  taken  place  in  every  one  of  South  Vietnam’s 
provinces,  and  the  distribution  by  Corps  Areas  (See  fron- 
tispiece map)  of  all  Quy  Chanh  who  came  into  the  program 
between  February  18,  1963,  and  January  7,  1966,  follows. 
For  comparison,  we  give  the  distribution  of  the  VC  forces 

n 

(exclusive  of  PAVN  forces)  as  of  February,  1966. 


QUY  CHANH  BY  CORPS  AREAS 
Feb.  18,  1963  - Jan.  7,  1966 


CORPS  Total  Quy  Chanh  j Estimated  Total  VC  Strength* 

AREA  Number  Percent  j Number Percent 


I 

2,267 

8.0 

i 

38,197 

16.4 

II 

4,768 

16.9 

61,934 

26.7 

III 

7,299 

25.8 

61,306 

26  = 4 

IV 

13.963 

49.3 

70.922 

30.5 

28.297 

100.0 

232.359 

100.0 

As  updated  in  January  1966=  Does  not  include  an  es- 
timated 4000  PAVN  in  I Corps  and  10,650  PAVN  in  II  Corps. 


The  data  available  from  the  Chieu  Hoi  administration  do 
not  permit  us  to  say  with  any  confidence  how  all  the 
28,300  who  came  in  between  February  1963  and  January  1966 
were  distributed  among  types  of  VC  or  PAVN  service,  or 
among  age  groups.  But  our  interview  data,  plus  our 
analyses  of  Chieu  Hoi  administration  records  since  June, 


^The  following  breakdown  of  Guy  Chanh  data  by  time 
periods  shows  rising  rates  of  rallying  in  1965  in  I and 
II  Corps,  and  reduced  rates  in  III  and  IV  Corps.  These 
changes  may  reflect  the  shifts  in  areas  of  most  intensive 
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1965,  show  there  has  been  substantial  rallying  from  all 
major  VC  military  elements,  from  VC  civilian  organizations, 
and  from  North  Vietnamese  units  as  well.  Among  them  were 
significant  numbers  of  military  and  civilian  cadres  and 
Party  members.  Although  most  ralliers  are  of  low  rank 
and  comparatively  short  servJje,  our  data  include  inter- 
views with  men  of  company  commander  rank  and  long  service 
in  the  VC  (See  Appendix  A) . An  analysis  of  1348  personnel 
data  cards  of  VC  who  had  rallied  during  the  second  half  of 
1965--21  per  cent  of  all  ralliers  during  that  period-- 
shows  that  24  per  cent  of  the  ralliers  from  the  Main  Force, 
27  per  cent  of  those  from  the  Local  Force,  and  15  per  cent 
from  civilian  organizations  were  cadres.  The  proportion 
of  military  cadres  among  the  ralliers  is  of  special 
interest  because  it  not  only  includes  persons  with  lung 
service  in  the  VC  who  have  had  heavy  political 

military  operations.  Column  1 shows  the  breakdown  for 
the  three  peak  months  of  the  program  as  a whole. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  QUY  CHANH  BY  CORPS  AREAS 


— 

CORPS 

AREA 

5-1-63  to 
7-30-63 

2-11-65  to 
7-1-65 

7-1-65  to 
1-7-66 

2-11-65  to 
1-7-66 

No.  % 

No. 

7, 

_ No.  % 

No. 

% 

I 

156  3.3 

336 

9.6 

849  11.4 

1185 

10.8 

II 

334  7.2 

518 

14.8 

1779  23.9 

2297 

21.0 

III 

1427  30.7 

1015 

29.0 

1649  22.2 

2664 

24.4 

IV 

2736  58.8 

1627 

46.6 

3163  42.5 

4790 

43.8 

TOTAL 

4653  100.0 

3496  100.0 

7440  100.0 

10936 

100.0 
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indoctrination  and  have  a considerable  stake  in  a VC 
victory,  but  also  because  it  is  higher  than  one  might 
expect  in  view  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  poorly 
motivated  draftees  entered  the  VC  forces  during  1965  and 
were  especially  prone  to  desert  home  or  to  rally  to  the 
government.  The  morale  and  loyalty  of  the  cadres,  espe- 
cially those  of  lower  rank,  are  crucial  to  the  preservation 
of  VC  control  over  the  draftees.  However,  an  examination 
of  the  distribution  of  these  ralliers  also  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  ralliers  from  Main  and  Local  forces  is 
relatively  small.  The  high  proportion  of  guerrillas 
(57.4  per  cent)  among  the  1348  ralliers  examined  is  also 
significant  because  it  reflects,  at  least  in  part,  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  rural  population  with  VC 
policies,  and  because  the  guerrillas  constitute  the  major 
element  of  the  manpower  resources  on  which  the  VC  Main 
and  Local  Forces  draw  for  personnel. 


Main  Force  5.9 

Local  Force 6.7 

Guerrillas 57.4 

. * , 
Hew  recruits 4.1 

Civilians  25.9 

Total 100.0 


New  recruits  are  man  who  served 
two  months  or  less  with  the  Viet  Cong 
who  were  being  sent  to  service  with 
Local  or  Main  Forces. 
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The  analysis  above  shows  an  increase  In  Main  Force 
defectors  as  a percentage  of  the  total,  and  suggests 
further  an  upward  trend  (that  may  not  be  statistically 
significant)  in  the  per  cent  of  combined  Main  Force  and 
Local  Force  defectors  during  this  period. 


MONTH 

MAIN  FORCE 
DEFECTORS 
(PERCENTAGE) 

MAIN  FORCE  AND  LOCAL 
FORCE  DEFECTORS 
(PERCENTAGE) 

July 

3.4 

11.8 

August 

3.1 

9.0 

September 

5.1 

13.2 

Oc  tober 

5.9 

12.7 

November 

8.6 

13.4 

December 

9.5 

15.8 

About  17 

per  cent  of  the  sample  were  17  years  of 

age  or  younger 

. Since  the  VC  supposedly  follow  the 

GVN  draft  age,  and  hence  normally  do  not  draft  personnel 
under  18,  this  suggests  a manpower  problem.  Moreover, 
since  only  4.1  per  cent  were  classed  as  new  recruits, 
it  is  likely  that  a substantial  number  of  this  younger 
age  group  were  serving  as  part  of  the  hamlet  militia- - 
partly  to  replace  the  older  members  sent  away  to  the 
Local  and  Main  Forces  and  partly  because  of  the  general 
buildup  of  VC  forces.  In  the  sample  there  were  many 
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men  who  rallied  rather  than  be  transferred  from  guerrilla 

, . . 8 
units  to  the  Main  Force. 

The  sample  of  1348  Quy  Chanh  yields  the  following 
age  distribution: 


AGE 

NUMBER 

12-17 

235 

18-23 

452 

24-29 

325 

30-35 

206 

36-41 

73 

42-47 

35 

48-53 

12 

54-59 

6 

60-64 

4 

TOTAL 

1348 

Q 

Two  in  the  sample  were  only  12;  four,  only  13. 
Two  were  64.  The  largest  single  agu  class  was  18,  with 
102,  but  93  were  17.  For  further  breakdown,  see 
Appendix  C. 
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C.  PROBLEMS  OF  MOTIVATION 
Why  They  Say  They  Defect 

For  convenience  in  approaching  the  problems  of 
motivation  to  remain  in  the  Front  or  to  leave  it,  it  is 
useful  to  think  of  the  VC  as  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories, according  to  their  attitudes  to  the  Front: 
first,  those  who  remain  firm  in  their  corar itment  to  the 
Front,  coupling  dependable  execution  of  Front  tasks  with 
continuing  emotional  and  intellectual  acceptance  of  the 
Front's  cause;  second,  those  who  may  remain  dependable 
in  wide  areas  of  behavior,  and  who  may  continue  to 
accept  some  of  the  ideology  of  the  Front,  but  who  are 
wavering  in  their  faith  and  in  their  continued  active 
commitment  to  the  movement;  and  third,  those  who  remain 
in  the  Front  although  they  have  decided  to  rally  or  to 
desert,  but  who  have  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  to 
escape.  A subclass  of  the  last  group  claim  they  have 
never  accepted  the  Front's  ideology  and  program,  but 
have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the 
start  of  their  time  in  the  VC. 

Although  we  have  no  precise  figures  on  the  relative 
size  of  these  classes,  the  testimony  of  our  respondents 
and  the  proved  effectiveness  of  some  VC  units  in  battle 
suggest  that  the  first  class  is  still  disturbingly  large. 
The  interviews,  however,  lead  us  to  believe  that  both 
the  second  and  third  classes  are  sizable  and  growing, 
and  that  opportunities  exist  for  us  to  hasten  their 
growth . 

The  evidence  from  our  interviews  does  not  give  us 
any  sure  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  VC  of  the  first 
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class  remain  committed  to  their  cause;  nor  does  it  sug- 
gest any  special  ways  to  break  that  commitment.  Both 
the  ralliers  and  prisoners  of  war  among  our  subjects, 
especially  those  of  higher  rank,  continue  to  impute 
to  the  higher  VC  cadres  hope  in  a VC  victory,  faith  in 
the  rightness  of  VC  goals,  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
GVN,  and  implacable  opposition  to  United  States  presence  in 
Vietnam.  Similar  beliefs  are  imputed  to  some  of  the 
more  experienced  and  indoctrinated  lower  cadres  and 
rank  and  file.  It  is  plausible  to  infer  that  the  hard- 
core types  have  more,  faith  than  the  rest  in  the  efficacy 
of  their  strategy  of  protracted  war,  and  in  the  possibi- 
lity that  the  United  States  cannot  cope  with  a prolonged 
"people* s war." 

It  is  often  suggested  that,  in  an  insurgent  movement 
experiencing  severe  difficulties  and  lowered  long-term 
expectations  of  victory,  higher  cadres  may  tend  to  desert 
earlier  than  lower  cadres  or  rank  and  file,  simply  because 
they  have  access  to  more  information  about  the  current 
and  probable  future  situation.  The  lower  to  middle  cadres 
in  our  sample  who  deserted  did  so  not  because  of  ideol- 
ogical wavering,  but  because  they  considered  that  their 
personal  interests  were  endangered  or  frustrated.  So  far, 
there  have  been  few  if  any  defections  of  persons  in  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  above,  and  none  of  these 
has  yet  appeared  in  our  group  of  interviewees.  Perhaps 
cadres  of  this  level  are  not  yet  sufficiently  pessimistic 
about  their  position  and  prospects,  or  not  yet  hopeful 
of  a tolerable  future  under  the  GVN,  or  both. 
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Analysis  oi  the  procedures  whereby  men  are  recruited 
into  the  VC,  and  of  the  psychological  experiences  of  many 
of  them  as  they  move  from  initial  partial  acceptance  of 
minor  tasks  through  recognition  of  increasing  involvement 
in  illegal  activities  to  acceptance  of  full-scale  commit- 
ment, suggests  that  at  some  point  many  make  a "clean 
break"--recognize  their  involvement  in  the  Front,  accept 
the  Front  as  legitimate,  and  reject  their  former  lives 
outside  it.  Such  persons  seem  to  be  insensitive  to 
communications  or  demands  not  compatible  with  the  new 
allegiance.  It  captured,  they  remain  hard-core  VC;  if 
for  some  reason  they  rally,  they  are  likely  to  retain  much 
of  their  pro-VC  orientation.  Having  been  able  to  make  a 
clean  break  with  an  earlier  GVN-oriented  past,  however, 
such  personalities  can  also  break  with  the  VC.  The  fre- 
quency and  conditions  of  such  occurrences  cannot  even  be 

9 

estimated  in  the  present  state  of  the  data. 

As  for  the  second  and  third  classes,  our  information 
offers  a good  deal  of  useful  insight  into  currently  oper- 
ative deterrents  to  defection,  and  suggests  some  changes 
in  GVN  appeals,  programs,  and  procedures  that  would 
heighten  both  the  disposition  to  rally  and  the  frequency 
of  defection. 


q 

The  "clean  break"  phenomenon  has  been  suggested  by 
David  E.  Elliott,  of  The  RAND  Corporation,  on  the  basis 
of  his  intensive  studies  of  the  VC  in  Dinh  Tuong  Province. 
John  Donnell,  a RAND  consultant,  has  illuminated  the 
psychological  development  described  above,  in  the  course 
of  his  work  on  the  process  of  VC  recruitment  throughout 
the  country. 


Our  interviewees,  in  response  to  questioning,  gave  a 
considerable  range  of  explicit  reasons  for  rallying,  most 
of  them  of  a self-interested  nature,  and  most  interviewees 
mentioned  more  than  one.  The  conditions  most  frequently 
cited  r.s  provoking  their  rallies  were  personal  hardships, 
the  poor  economic  situation  of  the  family,  VC  criticism 
or  punishment,  the  risk  of  deo'th,  and  homesickness.  Less 
frequently,  ralliers  say  they  were  forced  to  join  the  VC, 
and  never  wanted  to  serve  the  Front  or  to  remain  under  its 
control,  and  took  the  first  good  opportunity  to  escape. 
(Some  tried  once  or  several  times  before  succeeding.) 

Other  less  frequently  mentioned  motives  were  a desire 
to  escape  from  GVN/US  air  activity,  loss  of  faith  in  VC 
victory  and  VC  ability  to  ''liberate"  South  Vietnam,  re- 
sentment because  a relative  had  been  killed  by  the  VC, 
and  revulsion  aga inst  VC  terrorism.  Complaints  were 
denial  of  leave,  quarrels  with  superiors,  objections  to 
puritanical  controls  over  personal  behavior,  restrictions 
on  personal  freedom,  and  failure  to  receive  expected  pro- 
motion or  other  recognition.  Surprisingly  few  individuals 
specifically  mentioned  military  defeats  or  losses  as  a 
reason  for  their  own  defection  from  the  VC,  although  many 
mentioned  desertions  and  rallying  by  others  as  a conse- 
quence of  such  events  It  is  apparent  that  military  pres- 
sures enhance  the  disposition  to  rally  by  fostering  hard- 
ships, fears,  and  loss  of  hope. 

In  Table  3 is  set  out  the  whole  range  of  reasons  for 
rallying,  with  their  frequency  of  mention  and  their  dis- 
tribution by  type  of  service  unit. 

Judging  by  frequency  of  mention  and  the  relative 
emphasis  accorded  it  by  the  interviewees,  we  may  identify 
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Table  3 

REASONS  FOR  DEFECTION 


Number  Citing  Motive 


Motives 

*MF 

LF 

G 

C 

NR 

Total 

Personal  hardships 

31 

i 

! 

17 

17 

7 

1 

73 

Economic  hardships  of  Family 

12 

16 

11 

9 

1 

49 

Criticism/ punishment 

12 

10 

7 

4 

0 

33 

Fear  of  death 

17 

5 

4 

4 

1 

31 

Homesick 

14 

7 

2 

4 

0 

27 

Forced  to  join 

■a 

7 

3 

3 

2 

21 

Air  activity 

1 

4 

0 

17 

Lost  faith  in  VC  victory 

0 

5 

0 

12 

Disillusioned  with  VC  aim  of 
liberating  South  Vietnam 

1 

2 

3 

0 

11** 

Denied  leave 

1 

0 

n 

9 

Relative  killed  by  VC 

■1 

3 

2 

n 

9 

Quarreled  with  superiors 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

9 

Objections  to  VC  puritanism 

3 

2 

1 

El 

SI 

6 

Defeats/losseu 

■1 

2 

2 

0 

n 

5 

VC  terrorism 

H 

SI 

m 

D 

0 

4 

Not  promoted 

2 

B 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Number  of  subjects  interviewed 

56 

— 

34 

32 

27 

2 

151 

*MF  - Main  Force;  LF  - Local  Force;  G - guerrilla; 
C - civilian;  NR  - new  recruits. 


**Eight  of  the  eleven  infiltrated  from  North  Vietnam: 
three  ethnic  North  Vietnamese  and  five  southerners  who  had 
regrouped  North. 


the  personal  hardships  of  active  service  as  the  primary 
motive  for  rallying.  In  our  sample,  personal  hardship 
was  cited  as  a motive  by  a nearly  equal  proportion  of 
Main  Force,  Local  Force,  and  guerrilla  personnel.  Specific 
complaints  included  poor  and  insufficient  food,  poor  sleep- 
ing conditions,  unhealthy  or  uncomfortable  environment 
(mosquitoes,  dampness,  etc.),  illnesses  being  constantly 

on  the  move,  and  lack  of  social  contact  (i.e.,  absence  of 
% 

families,  friends,  and  wives  as  well  as  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  marry  and  found  one's  own  family). 

The  second  most  frequently  mentioned  motive  (or 
cluster  of  motives)  was  concern  over  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  subject's  family,  or  concern  over  his  own 
economic  status  and  future.  Typical  among  the  worries 
mentioned  were  a decline  in  family  income  owing  to  ab- 
sorption of  the  family  breadwinner  into  the  Front  and 
harsh  VC  taxation,  the  failure  of  the  Viet  Cong  to  keep 
its  promises  of  support  for  the  family  left  behind  or  to 
provide  economic  advantages,  and  the  absence  of  personal 
benefits  for  the  individual  soldier.  A guerrilla  cadre, 
who  rallied  in  January  1965  after  seven  years  of  service 
with  the  Viet  Cong  said,  for  example,  that  his  main  reason 
for  rallying  was  that  the  Front  had  deceived  him  when  it 
promised  to  take  care  of  his  family.  When  he  visited  his 
family  he  found  them  living  in  misery: 

The  VC  cadres  had  confiscated  1 hectare 
of  rice  field  which  belonged  to  us  and 
left  my  wife  only  0.7  hectare  to  work 
on.  The  taxes  they  forced  my  wife  to 
pay  for  that  much  land  were  not  reduced 
accordingly.  In  1961,  my  wife  com- 
plied with  the  Front  requirements  in 
crop  collecting  by  remitting  5 gia  of 


paddy.  In  1962... my  wife  had  to  pay 
15  gia  of  paddy  for  each  year  instead 
of  10.  I do  not  know  how  much  tax 
they  will  force  her  to  pay  this  year. 
In  any  case,  taxes  will  certainly  go 
up. 


Surprisingly,  as  many  as  one-fifth  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  criticism  by  peers  or  superiors  as  a main  or 
contributing  motive  for  their  defection.  An  Assistant 
Platoon  Leader,  who  rallied  from  the  Local  Force  in 
April  1965,  discussed  the  effect  of  "self-criticism" 

(Kiem  Thao)  sessions  as  follows: 

The  self-criticism  sessions  were 
designed  to  indoctrinate  us  and  to 
force  us  .to  conform  to  the  mold  and 
the  organization  of  the  Front.  They 
robbed  us  of  our  freedom.  I didn't 
like  the  self-criticism  sessions 
because  the  VC  used  them  to  force 
us  to  act  in  the  way  they  wanted 
us  to. 

Another  subject,  who  rallied  from  the  Main  Force  in 
May  1965  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a much  easier  life 
than  many,  complained  that  the  criticism  he  constantly 
endured  was  an  attempt  to  deny  him  any  freedom  to  choose 
what  to  do  with  his  off  duty  hours. 

It  may  be  significant  that  very  few  rallied  from 
that  relatively  small  group  in  our  total  sample  who  felt 
that  the  self-criticism  sessions  were  either  beneficial 
to  their  morale  and  operational  effectiveness,  or  at  least 
tolerable.  Some  who  expressed  irritation  or  worse  with 
the  self-criticism  sessions  did  not  find  them  a sufficient 
reason  to  rally,  partly  because  of  their  estimate  of  the 


effectiveness  of  the  VC  control  apparatus.  Broadly,  how- 
ever, resentment  of  the  public  practice  of  self-criticism 
appears  to  have  constituted  a significant  motive  to  rally, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  other  frictions  or  grievances. 

Another  combination  of  motives  for  rallying  is  fear  of 
death  in  combat  and  loss  of  faith  in  a Viet  Cong  final 
victory.  Fear  of  death  is  especially  marked  among  Main 
Force  respondents,  probably  reflecting  the  growing  military 
pressure  on  the  Main  Forces  and  their  increasing  losses. 

Loss  of  faith  in  VC  victory  has  appeared  increasingly  in 
the  interviews  as  a motive  for  defecting  since  February, 

1965,  with  commencement  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  increasing  deployment  of  American  air  and  ground  forces 
in  the  South.  While  none  of  the  57  subjects  interviewed 
who  had  rallied  prior  to  that  time  mentioned  this  motive, 

10  of  the  A3  interviewed  who  rallied  during  March,  April, 
and  May  of  1965,  did  so.  A local  Force  soldier  who  rallied 
in  March  1965  expressed  his  feelings  in  this  way: 

After  two  years  of  service  in  the  VC  ranks,  I 
noticed  that  the  VC  forces  weren't  as  strong 
as  the  cadres  had  often  claimed,  that  the  VC 
fighters  were  always  afraid  of  meeting  their 
GVN  counterparts,  and  consequently  [I  concluded] 
that  they  would  finally  be  destroyed  by  the  GVN 
Array. 

Although  relatively  few  in  the  total  sample  of  inter- 
viewed ralliers  specifically  mentioned  loss  of  faith  in  a 
VC  victory  as  a motive  for  their  defection,  the  majority  of 
our  interviews  with  both  ralliers  and  captives  since  the 
spring  of  1965  indicate  a growing  expectation  that  the  GVN 
will  win,  owing  to  its  superiority  in  weapons.  They  either 
do  not  mention,  or  specifically  devalue  or  reject,  their 
previously  accepted  faith  in  the  Communist  dicta  that  in 
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this  kind  of  war  man  is  the  decisive  factor,  not  weapons, 
that  the  side  with  superior  morale  will  win,  and  that  the 
side  with  the  support  of  the  people  must  triumph.  A few 
even  attribute  superiority  in  doctrine  and  morale  to  the 
GVN.  For  example,  a former  assistant  platoon  leader  and 
party  member,  who  rallied  on  November  21,  1965,  said: 

The  GVN  must  win  because  in  the  economic 
field  it  has  plenty  of  goods;  in  the 
military  field,  it's  strong;  in  the 
cultural  field,  it's  in  progress;  the 
fighting  spirit  never  lags.  Materially 
it  doesn't  lack  anything,  and  the 
material  is  basic.  After  the  operations 
the  soldiers  have  all  the  opportunities 
to  rest.  People  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
moving.  The  GVN  has  a "clear  and 
bright  doctrine."  The  VC's  doctrine 
isn't  clear.  A lot  of  families  have 
joined  the  GVN  and  settled  in  town. 

They  are  prosperous  people.  All  those 
who  followed  the  VC  have  become  poorer. 

The  VC  will  be  annihilated  (tieu  diet) 
because  materially  they  suffer  many 
shortages.  The  GVN  will  win  because 
materially  it  has  everything. 

Another  man,  a former  platoon  leader  and  party  member 
who  rallied  on  August  2,  1965,  pointed  out  that,  although 
the  Front  troops  were  more  fully  indoctrinated  than  the 
GVN  soldiers  and  still  had  on  the  whole  better  morale, 
that  morale  had  deteriorated  somewhat.  He  went  on: 

I would  say  that  the  GVN  is  winning, 
and  the  factor  that  contributes  most 
to  this  victory  is  the  presence  of 
airplanes  in  the  South.  Nothing  is 
more  effective  than  bombs  in  destroy- 
ing the  morale  of  the  men.  The  Front 
people  are  not  much  frightened  of 
artillery,  and  even  less  of  GVN 
troops ... .Our  minds  were  constantly 
occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  airplanes. 
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Belief  in  an  ultimate  VC  victory  does  not  always  pre- 
vent an  individual  from  rallying.  A few  of  our  interviewees 
told  us  that  they  rallied  despite  the  fact  they  still  ex- 
pected the  VC  to  win.  They  explained  this  seeming  anomaly 
by  pointing  out  that  victory  would  be  too  far  in  the  future; 
that  they  personally  would  be  dead  long  before  it;  or  that 
they  would  be  too  old  and  worn  out  to  enjoy  it.  In  most 
such  cases,  immediate  personal  considerations  of  interest 
and  safety  completely  overrode  any  concern  over  probable 
future  developraents--including  VC  punishments  that  would  be 
visited  on  them  as  ralliers  in  case  the  VC  did  win. 

Although  more  and  more  of  our  respondents  are  express- 
ing expectations  of  an  ultimate  GVN  victory,  not  all  of 
these  specifically  cite  this  judgment  as  a motive  for  their 
rally.  This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
rallying  is  primarily  motivated  or  deterred  by  very  personal 
and  immediate  interests,  and  few  among  our  respondents  ex- 
pected that  either  the  GVN  or  the  VC  would  win  a final 
victory  in  the  near  future.  The  question  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory or  defeat  is  most  frequently  viewed  in  the  context  of 
a protracted  struggle,  especially  by  respondents  with  long 
experience  in  the  insurgency.  The  very  fact  of  protraction, 
coupled  with  the  respondent's  own  experience  of  past  uncer- 
tainty and  change  in  life  in  the  VC,  fosters  uncertainty 
about  the  future.  The  VC  takes  strong  and  sustained  mea- 
sures to  sustain  faith  in  ultimate  victory,  and  to  abolish 
damaging  uncertainties.  It  relies  heavily  on  careful 
isolation  of  its  units  from  out3ide  sources  of  information 
and  from  news  of  VC  defeats  or  setbacks,  coupled  with  a 
systematic  insistence  on  VC  successes  and  GVN/US  defeats. 

Yet  our  respondents  report  their  continuing  doubts  both 
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about  the  present  balance  of  forces  and  about  the  ultimate 
outcome.  They  are  impressed--particularly  when  they  have 
personal  experience  of  it- -by  the  superiority  of  GVN/US 
weapons,  especially  in  armor,  artillery,  and  aircraft. 

And  they  ask  themselves  how  it  can  be  that,  if  the  VC 
never  suffers  casualties  or  defeats,  ultimate  victory  must 
be  so  long  postponed.  Yet  they  are  aware  of  VC  successes 
over  the  years  since  1960.  They  conclude  that  they  cannot 

realistically  assess  how  the  war  is  actually  going,  and 

* 

quite  reasonably  pay  less  attention  to  ultimate  outcomes 
than  to  the  immediate  conditions  of  uncertainty  and  stress. 

Some  interviewees  became  disillusioned  on  discovering 
that  the  purposes  of  the  Front  and  of  Hanoi  were  not  as 
VC  propaganda  had  pictured  them.  For  example,  a cadre 
who  rallied  in  February  1965,  after  three  years  in  the 
Regional  Forces  in  Vinh  Binh  province,  said  (at  one  point 
in  the  interview)  that  there  were  only  two  things  that 
made  him  rally:  He  "realized  that  it  was  a class  struggle 

and  not  a national  struggle"  and  he  disliked  "the  role  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese war..  Their  final  purpose  was  the  same  as  the 
purpose  of  the  Americans  on  the  GVN  side,  to  take  control 
over  the  Vietnamese  people."  (Earlier  in  the  interview 
he  had  mentioned  hardships  as  a main  reason  for  his 
disillusionment  with  the  Front.) 

Some  of  the  South  Vietnamese  regroupees  and  several 
ethnic  North  Vietnamese  infiltrators,  who  rallied,  men- 
tioned as  a motive  for  defection  their  disillusionment 
when  they  came  South,  They  found  they  were  not  univer- 
sally welcomed  as  liberators  in  the  South  and  that  they 
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were  fighting  other  Vietnamese.  They  discovered  that 
the  area  under  VC  control  was  much  smaller  than  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  by  Hanoi's  propaganda.  Furthermore, 
conditions  in  the  South  were  much  better  than  they  had 
been  led  to  expect  before  they  left  the  North.  On  the 
liberation  of  South  Vietnam,  an  ethnic  North  Vietnamese 
who  rallied  in  March  1965  stated  that  "the  VC  said  we 
came  South  to  liberate  the  people.  However,  I found  that 
we  did  not  liberate  the  people  when  we  arrived  here— we 
came  here  to  cause  trouble."  On  the  economic  situation, 
a regroupee  who  rallied  in  March  1963  said,  "The  Party 
in  the  North  told  us  that  the  people  in  the  South  were 
living  in  misery  under  the  oppression  of  the  Americans 
and  the  Ngo  family.  However,  having  had  occasion  on  my 
[propaganda]  mission  to  Ban  Me  Thuot  to  verify  that  the 
living  conditions  of  the  people  were  not  that  bad,  I 
realized  that  the  Party  had  lied  to  us." 

As  mentioned  above,  defectors  rarely  give  only  one 
reason  or  motive.  Some  offer  fairly  elaborate  structures 
of  motivation.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  clusters  are 
given  below,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  order  of 
importance.  The  clustering  may  be  of  some  use  in  sug- 
gesting combinations  of  appeals  to  desert  or  surrender, 
for  use  in  GVN/US  psy/war. 

Where  escape  from  hardship  is  the  dominant  motive, 
we  find  in  order  of  frequency  the  following  associated 
motives:  expectation  of  criticism  from  peers  or  superiors, 
declining  expectations  of  VC  victory,  fear  of  death  in 
the  VC,  fear  of  punishment,  homesickness,  and  quarrels 
among  friends. 
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Where  concern  for  family  and  homesickness  appear 
dominant,  the  most  frequently  associated  motives  are 
dislike  of  hardships,  fear  of  death,  and  revulsion  at 
Front  terror  and  destruction. 

Disillusionment  with  the  VC  is  most  often  combined 
with  an  explicit  hope  for  freedom  in  GVN  territory,  with 
resentment  over  VC- imposed  hardships-  with  family  pres- 
sure to  rally,  and  anger  or  concern  over  a VC  threat  to 
the  family. 

Where  fear  or  dislike  of  criticism  within  the  VC  is 
offered  as  the  primary  motive,  we  often  find  associated 
references  to  family  influence  and  to  loss  of  faith  in 
VC  victory.  One  of  our  ralliers,  unexpectedly  demoted, 
became  disgruntled  when  he  lost  his  social  status  among 
the  girls. 

Some  reasons  for  rallying  are  not  elaborated.  This 
tends  to  be  true  among  the  less  well-educated  and  lower- 
echelon  ralliers,  though  some  of  these  are  surprisingly 
thoughtful.  Generally,  former  VC  cadres  who  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  questions  of  ideology  and  of 
loyalty  are  more  apt  to  give  elaborate  and  reasoned 
answers. 

A civilian  rallier  who  had  been  a prison  guard  and 
had  rallied  in  March  1965,  after  a year  in  the  VC,  des- 
cribed his  reasons  for  rallying  thus: 

I had  agreed  to  work  for  the  Front 
because  I was  naive  enough  to  listen 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  cadres, 
believing  that  their  victory  was 
coming  and  that  as  a consequence  I 
would  have  a better  future.  Besides, 
their  promise  to  take  care  of  my 
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family  during  my  absence  made  me  decide 
to  join  them  at  the  last  minute.  After 
working  one  year,  for  the  Front,  I obser- 
ved that  it  had  been  for  me  a bitter 
disillusion.  I was  never  able  to  find 
any  evidence  to  confirm  that  the  Front 
was  going  to  win.  Besides,  what  hurt 
me  most  was  that  the  VC  cadres  did 
nothing  to  keep  their  promise  that  they 
would  take  care  of  my  family.  During 
my  absence,  they  didn't  give  even  one 
grain  of  rice  to  my  family. 

This  man  not  only  rallied  but  persuaded  a prisoner 
in  the  jail  he  guarded  to  come  along  with  him,  partly  as 
"insurance"  that  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  Chieu  Hoi 
center  himself. 

Another  subject,  who  had  had  experience  both  as  a 
civilian  worker  and  as  a cell  le  der  in  a Regional  Force 
unit,  rallied  on  April  25,  1965,  x.om  an  interesting 
combination  of  motives.  In  describing  them,  he  said: 

As  for  my  relatives,  not  one  asked  me 
to  leave  the  Front,  because  they  are 
all  in  the  Front-controlled  area.  I 
rallied  because  I hated  the  VC  propa- 
ganda. I had  suffered  for  so  long 
without  honor.  I couldn't  see  my 
family  either;  they  rejected  my  re- 
quest to  visit  my  family.  Even  worse, 
they  wrote  a false  letter  and  sent  it 
to  the  district  saying  that  I was  dead. 

Later  a friend  of  mine,  younger  than  I, 
joined  the  Front,  He  told  me  that  I 
was  reported  dead.  This  discouraged 
me  and  created  enmity  in  me.  I also 
got  the  GVN  leaflets,  but  I dared  not 
believe  J,themJ  for  the  VC  said  if  a 
person  returned  he  would  be  beaten  and 
put  in  jail  very  miserably;  so  I was 
very  undecided.  I also  heard  that 
Mr.  Trinh  Khanh  Vang,  my  foster  father 
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when  I was  in  the  Junior  Cadet  School 
in  the  Front,  was  still  living,  though 
the  VC  said  he  was  dead.  Many  of  the 
former  resistance  members  reminded  me 
of  him. 

(Did  Mr.  Vang  have  any  influence  on 
your  rallying?) 

Yes,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  living,  I was  encouraged  to  rally, 
to  visit  him,  and  ask  him  to  find  me 
a job. 

Another  civilian  rallier,  a propaganda  specialist 
with  long  and  intensive  experience,  summarized  his  views 
on  rallying  by  weaving  together  almost  all  of  the  motives 
and  themes  that  our  study  has  shown  to  be  relevant: 

I rallied  because  I think  that  Communism 
and  I are  not  compatible.  Through  my 
conversations  with  the  regroupees  I 
understood  clearly  how  life  in  the  North 
is.  These  regroupees  told  me  that  the 
people  in  the  North  have  to  use  ration 
cards  to  buy  what  they  need.  The  regroup- 
ees, by  telling  me  about  this,  wanted  to 
show  me  that  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
is  fair  and  treats  everybody  equally.  But 
I myself  know  that  this  system  is  only 
designed  to  oppress  the  lives  of  the 
people  and  to  impoverish  them.  In 
1955-56  and  1957,  the  people  had  to 
slave  for  11-12  hours  a day,  and  some- 
times even  at  night,  in  order  to  have 
enough  to  eat.  At  the  present  time, 
everybody  is  encouraged  to  work  twice 
as  hard.  How  could  anybody  survive  [that]? 

I worked  in  the  propaganda  section;  there- 
fore I understood  very  well  the  VC  method 
of  indoctrinating  the  people.  At  first 
I didn't  know  anything  about  this,  but 
later  on  when  I worked  for  the  Propaganda 
and  Training  Section,  gradually  I came  to 
understand  how  the  VC  transform  people  into 
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machines,  devoid  of  all  thoughts  (except 
thinking  about  Uncle  Ho  and  the  Party) , 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
the  VC.  Then  I compared  Communism  with 
the  GVN  line  and  policy.  Even  though 
there  were  many  things  in  the  GVN  that 
I didn't  like,  such  as  the  attitude  of 
the  low-level  officials  and  of  the  ARVN 
soldiers,  who  were  extremely  arrogant 
towards  the  people,  I liked  the  freedom 
of  movement,  of  speech,  and  of  religion, 
and  many  other  freedoms  one  enjoys  under 
the  GVN. 

In  addition  to  this,  I missed  my  family 
and  I was  dissatisfied  with  the  way  I 
was  treated.  I quarreled  with  some  of 
the  [Party J Regional  Committee  members. 

Besides,  I was  afraid  of  death.  My 
chance  of  getting  killed  in  the  Front 
base  camp  was  greater  than  if  I had 
been  living  in  the  GVN  controlled  areas. 

If  I were  killed  in  bombings  or  in 
attacks,  I would  be  buried  at  the  foot  of 
a tret,  and  my  family  would  not  know 
where  1 was  buried.  And  after  my  death, 
my  name  would  not  be  recorded  for 
posterity.  In  s big  engagement,  where 
the  VC  suffered  about  20-30  casualties, 
the  dead  were  buried  in  the  jungle,  at 
the  foot  of  the  trees,  and  then  grass 
was  planted  on  the  graves  to  erase  all 
traces,  because  the  Front  was  afraid 
that  if  other  fighters  heard  about  it 
they  would  be  too  frightened  to  fight. 

I thought  that  such  a death  was  sense- 
less, so  I decided  to  go  home  to  help 
support  ray  family. 

Later  :.n  the  interview,  on  being  asked  whether  anyone 
persuaded  him  to  leave  tho  Front,  the  subject  elaborated 
further: 


My  family  came  to  visit  me  once  and  told 
me  to  rally.  At  that  time  I was  going 
through  an  ideological  evolution,  but  I 
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kept  it  to  myself.  At  times  1 went 
through  a difficult  mental  struggle. 

I wondered  whether  I would  stay  alive 
or  not  if  I rallied,  and  whether  or 
not  I would  survive  if  I remained  in 
the  Front.  My  family  told  me  to  return 
home  and  look  for  a job.  They  told  me 
I could  hide  in  some  remote  areas  where 
the  GVN  could  not  find  me.  I had  all 
my  legal  ID  papers,  therefore  I could 
get  a job.  But  if  I did  that,  what 
would  the  Front  do  to  me?  Even  if  I 
just  worked  to  support  my  family,  the 
Front  would  suspect  that  I had  defected 
to  the  GVN  side  and  collaborated  with 
the  GVN,  and  they  would  not  leave  me 
alone.  I was  still  undecided  when 
some  incidents,  such  as  my  quarrels 
with  my  superiors  and  GVN  "search-and- 
destroy"  operations,  helped  me  to  make 
up  my  mind.  Further,  I knew  that  the 
war  would  soon  enter  its  decisive  phase, 
when  the  GVN  would  maintain  a clear-cut 
front  line  between  its  own  zone  and  that 
of  the  Front.  I also  thought  that  the 
general  offensive  and  insurrection  would 
not  succeed.  Then  I decided  to  rally. 

The  interviews  as  a whole  reveal  that  ralliers  do  not 
necessarily  reject  all  aspects  of  VC  aims,  policies,  or 
practices.  Their  attitudes  both  at  the  time  of  rallying, 
and  in  some  cases  later  on  while  in  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
as  well,  range  from  continued  warm  approval  of  VC  aims  and 
policies,  to  a complete  rejection  of  the  VC  in  all  its 
manifestations.  Those  expressing  high  acceptance  are  in 
the  minority,  as  are  those  evidencing  complete  rejection. 
Many  ralliers  gave  indications  of  approving  at  least  some 
aspects  of  VC  aims,  policies,  or  behavior.  Approval  was 
most  often  expressed  of  VC  aims  to  free  the  country  from 
American  "domination,"  to  achieve  reunification  of  North 
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and  South  Vietnam,  and  to  distribute  land  to  the  poor 
farmers  and  establish  social  and  economic  equality  and 
justice  in  the  villages.  Some  ralliers  presented  a com- 
pletely hard-core  VC  attitude  and  their  reasons  for 
rallying  were  predominantly  their  inability  to  bear  the 
hardships,  their  fear  of  death  in  combat,  or  their  anger 
over  criticism  which  they  believed  to  be  unjustified.  The 
interviews  show  that  VC  political  indoctrination  is  often 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  personal  disappointments,  fears 
of  weariness,  and  that  once  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
individual  predispose  him  to  rally  or  desert  home,  ideo- 
logical factors  or  beliefs  in  VC  aims  play  little  or  no 
role  in  his  considerations. 

Parenthetically  we  may  remark  that  the  interview  data 
do  not  suggest  that  persons  who  have  put  personal  interests 
ahead  of  ideological  interests  feel  guilty  about  it,  or 
require  to  be  shown  how  such  rejected  or  temporarily  sub- 
ordinated political  aims  can  be  gained  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  GVN.  It  appears  rather  that  the  ideological 
component  of  belief  is  a thin  veneer  for  many,  and  is 
vulnerable  to  relatively  slight  abrasions  from  later  ex- 
perience. Expression  of  approval  for  the  elimination  of 
American  "domination"  most  often  took  the  form  of  a pro- 
visional and  early  acceptance.  It  looked  good  to  the  man 
first  coming  into  the  VC,  who  tended  to  equate  the  Americans 
with  the  French  and  had  had  no  personal  contacts  with  them. 
But  such  respondents  often  reported  that  they  had  found 
the  Americans  to  be  friendly,  kind,  polite,  and  helpful,  and 
told  the  interviewers  that  they  now  believe  the  Americans 
have  come  only  to  help  the  government  defeat  the  Communists . 
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Why  They  Say  They  Don1 t Defect 

The  most  important  deterrents  or  barriers  to  rallying 
are  the  fear  of  mistreatment  by  the  GVN,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  away  from  a Viet  Cong  unit,  the  fear  of  Viet 
Cong  reprisals  against  the  individual  if  he  is  caught,  or 
against  his  family  and  friends  if  his  rally  is  successful, 
and  the  inability  to  return  to  homes  in  areas  controlled 
by  the  VC.  Some  of  our  informants  mentioned  potential 
ralliers  who  feared  they  might  encounter  special  trouble 
from  the  GVN  if  they  returned  to  areas  where  their  earlier 
misdemeanors  were  known.  Fear  of  losing  land  in  VC  terri- 
tory deters  some  potential  ralliers. 

VC  propaganda  systematically  instills  and  reinforces, 
among  those  under  VC  control,  the  fear  of  GVN  mistreat- 
ment if  they  try  to  rally.  The  GVN,  say  the  VC,  may  first 
treat  the  rallier  well,  but  more  likely  will  beat  or  tor- 
ture him:  then  extract  all  possible  intelligence  from  him; 
and  then  kill  him  and  dump  his  body  into  the  sea.  Possibly, 
if  the  GVN  does  not  consider  his  "crimes"  to  be  serious, 
the  rallier  may  get  off  with  torture  and  jail.  Sometimes 
the  VC  say  the  rallier  will  be  dumped  into  the  sea  by  the 
Americans.  One  military  rallier  said  Front  cadres  told 
him  that  "ralliers  were  like  lemons  for  the  GVN,  The  GVN 
would  squeeze  out  all  the  juice,  then  throw  the  peel  away." 
Although  such  themes  were  almost  always  put  in  this  form 
by  our  informants  if  they  discussed  the  subject  at  all, 
many  of  them  report  that  they  did  not  believe  the  VC 
claims,  because  of  their  general  distrust  of  VC  propaganda 
and  the  word  of  the  cadres,  or  because  they  had  neither 
personally  observed  such  behavior  nor  been  told  about  it 
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by  a trusted  eyewitness.  Unfortunately,  a number  of  our 
subjects  could  confirm  the  VC  claims  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  cases  of  GVN  mistreatment  of  prisoners  or 
ralliers.  Such  information  has  been  brought  back  to  the 
VC  by  persons  who  escaped  from  the  GVN,  or  by  the  families 
or  neighbors  of  those  who  were  beaten.  However,  a number 
of  our  subjects  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  VC  allega- 
tions rallied  nevertheless.  They  felt  their  position  was 
so  grim  and  hopeless  in  the  VC  that  they  had  to  take  a 
chance  on  survival,  if  not  good  treatment,  under  the  GVN. 

Our  interviews  indicated  that  two  conditions,  both 
widespread  in  the  VC,  make  it  difficult  for  the  potential 
rallier  to  get  away  from  his  unit  and  from  VC  control. 

One  is  the  tight  control  maintained  by  the  three-man  cell 
together  with  the  close  supervision  of  cadres  and  politi- 
cal officers.  The  other  is  the  would-be  defector’s  ignor- 
ance of  the  terrain  and  of  local  GVN  installations.  VC 
controls  include  a rigid  system  of  passes  and  mission 
orders  enforced  by  active  physical  surveillance,  and  de- 
tention or  denunciation  to  a higher  authority,  if  necessary. 
These  negative  m^ans  are  reinforced  by  positive  psychol- 
ogical support  given  by  cell  members  or  higher  cadres  to 
the  potential  waverer.  Many  of  our  subjects  reported  how 
shrewdly  they  were  watched  by  their  superiors  for  any  out- 
ward evidence  of  low  morale  or  a disposition  to  desert. 

They  told  how  promptly  the  cadres  took  action  to  raise 
their  morale  or  to  remind  them  of  the  reprisals  that  would 
attend  any  attempt  to  rally.  One  immediate  and  frequent 
result  of  such  warnings  is  the  redoubling  of  the  soldier's 
diligence,  as  a means  of  covering  up  his  intention  until 
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the  moment  when  he  can  act  on  it.  Good  performance,  there- 
fore, can  be  ambiguous  as  a criterion  of  good  morale. 

The  potential  rallier  is  usually  uncertain  of  the 
disposition  of  the  others  in  his  cell.  He  does  not  know 
whether  he  will  be  denounced  or  aided  by  them  if  he  tried 
to  rally.  Fear  of  revealing  his  doubts  or  his  intentions 
often  prevents  him  from  testing  the  feelings  of  his  cell 
companions  or  seeking  their  support.  Even  if  he  trusts 
them,  and  believes  they  want  to  rally  too,  he  still  may 
fear  to  confide  in  them,  in  case  they  may  later  be  trapped 
by  the  cadres  into  an  admission  or  a denunciation.  The 
interviews,  however,  revealed  some  instances  of  shared 
confidences  and  of  plans  for  a joint  rally.  (They  also 
produced  cases  where  the  rallier  had  duped  his  fellows, 
and  some  in  which  he  had  tried  to  immobilize  or  kill  them.) 
Fear  of  denunciation  is  reinforced  in  practice  by  the  often- 
reported  unwillingness  of  the  Vietnamese,  especially  in  the 
VC,  to  reveal  their  inner  thoughts  to  their  comrades. 

Ignorance  of  the  terrain  and  of  local  GVN  installa- 
tions is  especially  applicable  to  PAVN  personnel  and  to 
the  Main  Force  but  it  affects  many  other  VC  as  well.  A 
captive  sympathetic  to  the  GVN  cause  told  us,  "I  did  not 
think  of  rallying. . .because  I did  not  know  my  way  about. 

I operated  only  by  night.,.." 

A rallier  who  had  been  a provincial  cadre  responsible 
for  proselyting  GVN  soldiers  emphasized  the  difficulties 
posed  by  both  the  VC  and  the  GVN  control  systems,  even  to 
a well- oriented  rallier  who  knew  his  way  around. 

I 

As  I have  told  you,  I was  afraid  that  I 
might  be  arrested  or  shot  before  being 
being  able  to  make  known  to  the  GVN 
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authorities  that  I was  a rallier.  I had 
made  preparations,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
me  from  being  scared  when  I arrived  in 
Vi-Thanh.  I was  also  afraid  I might  run 
into  Front  cadres  on  my  way.  I knew 
exactly  the  places  where  Front  guards 
were  posted  and  I had  chosen  a route 
through  the  fields  to  avoid  them. 

Finally,  I was  afraid  of  VC  Fifth 
Columnists.  Where  there  were  GVN  agents 
there  were  also  VC  agents,  and  where 
there  were  VC  agents  there  were  also  GVN 
agents.  This  is  a principle  known  to 
all  the  cadres.  If  an  agent  of  the 
Front  Fifth  Column  sent  me  a letter  that 
pictured  me  as  a spy,  and  if  he  arranged 
for  this  letter  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  GVN  authorities,  the  letter  would 
cast  doubts  on  me,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  incalculable. 

The  fear  of  Viet  Cong  punishment  or  reprisal  or  both 
is  a very  real  deterrent  to  those  who  want  to  desert  to 
their  villages  or  rally  to  the  GVN.  One  captive  described 
what  happened  to  two  men  who  were  captured  while  trying  to 
escape  from  the  VC.  After  they  were  brought  back  to  camp, 
a meeting  was  held  to  discuss  their  fate.  Proposals  were 
made  to  punish  them  severely  and  even  to  shoot  them.  But 

the  company  commander  granted  the  deserters 
a night  to  think.  The  next  day  they  begged 
for  pardon  being  very  frightened,  and  asked 
to  remain  in  the  unit  and  swore  never  to 
escape  again.  All  the  other  soldiers  were 
also  frightened.  From  that  day  there  were 
no  more  deserters. 

The  potential  rallier  is  caught  at  times  between  the 
conflicting  pressures  of  GVN  demands  and  rewards,  and  VC 
sanctions.  He  may  believe  that  if  he  rallies  with  a 
weapon,  as  the  GVN  often  urges  him  to  do,  he  may  be  well 
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treat  ed  , avoid  punishment,  and  get  a .reward.  But  he 
also  knows  that  if  he  tries  to  rally  with  a weapon  and 
is  caught  by  the  VC,  he  will  be  guilty  not  just  of  a 
"weak  standpoint"  (the  charge  for  an  attempt  to  rally 
without  a weapon)  but  of  treason.  For  the  first  "crime," 
he  can  expect  public  criticism,  shame,  and  mild  "re- 
education"; for  the  second,  he  can  expect  se  ere  criticism, 
detention  and  stringent  "re-education,"  and  ve-y  possibly 
death.  Hence,  if  a man  willing  to  accept  the  risks  of 
rallying  without  a weapon  feels  that  he  must  come  in  with 
one,  he  may  be  deterred  from  defecting  by  the  special 
penalties  attending  discovery  and  capture  by  the  VC. 

This  position  was  reported  by  a prisoner  captured  before 
he  could  summon  enough  courage. to  defect.  He  said  his 
cadres  told  him 

no  one  could  be  accepted  by  the  Government 
as  a bona  fide  defector  if  he  did  not 
surrender  any  weapon.  The  defectors 
who  were  accepted  would  still  be  drafted 
into  the  army,  or  would  be  killed  after- 
wards. Therefore  I was  confused  and 
dared  not  defect  before  my  father  got 
me  some  papers. 

Such  uncertainty,  however,  does  not  always  prevent 
rallying.  A former  squad  leader  who  rallied  from  Tay  Ninh, 
said: 


The  VC  told  us  that  if  you 
were  a rallier  with  a weapon,  you 
would  be  treated  nicely  for  the 
first  few  months.  After  that  you 
would  surely  be  put  in  jail.  If 
you  were  taken  prisoner,  you  would 
be  killed  at  once. 
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(Did  you  believe  itV) 

Ot  course  not,  because  I found 
a GVN  leaflet. 

(What  did  it  say'!) 

It  appealed  to  those  who  were  still 
with  the  VC  to  surrender.  It  said  that 
an  amnesty  was  set  up  for  each  kind  of 
weapon  to  be  brought  back. 

An  expression  ot  the  deterrent  effect  of  fear  came 
from  a civilian  VC  propagandist  captured  in  Dinh  Tuong 
Province: 

Even  if  I had  had  the  intention  to  rally, 

I would  not  have  dared  do  so,  for  it 
would  be  a crime  of  treason  to  the  Party. 

If  one  let  oneself  get  caught,  one 
could  still  live,  but  if  one  rallied, 
one  had  no  chance  of  remaining  alive. 

Some  VC-instilled  fear  was  based  on  plausible 
falsification.  One  prisoner  reported  that  a political 
cadre  told  him  that:  "GVN  Ir.«  No.  10  orders  the  execu- 

tion of  all  Viet  Minh  without  exception."  Another  ral- 
lier,  a Main  Force  squad  leader  who  had  served  in  Zone  D, 
said  he  himself  had  seen  the  GVN  shoot  prisoners.  Hence, 
he  said,  the  VC  do  not  surrender;  they  would  be  killed 
either  by  the  GVN  as  VC,  or  by  the  VC  as  traitors. 

Men  with  families  or  property  in  VC-controlled 
areas  find  it  particularly  risky  to  rally.  Guerrillas 
living  in  a VC-controlled  village,  and  Main  Force  or 
Local  Force  members  whose  families  live  in  a VC-controlled 
area,  must  overcome  fears  for  their  families  and  land 
once  they  rally  to  the  GVN.  For  the  guerrilla,  having 
to  remain  away  from  the  home  village  can  cut  off  the 
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financial  support  of  the  family.  A former  hamlet 
guerrilla  rallier,  in  discussing  the  possibility  that 
his  friends  might  rally,  stated: 

There  was  talk  among  my  comrades  that 
they  could  not  heed  the  call.  They 
said,  "the  GVN  calls  upon  us  to  leave 
and  come  to  it,  but  how  can  we  leave? 

We  have  our  land  and  our  homes  here. 

Furthermore,  we  don’t  want  our  fathers 
and  mothers  arrested  as  suspects.” 

My  case  is  different.  My  family  did 
not  own  land;  therefore  I had  nothing 
to  fear. 

Nevertheless  this  man’s  father  was  arrested  because 
the  Front  suspected  he  had  persuaded  his  son  to  rally. 

The  father  was  sent  to  the  mountains  for  re-education. 

For  the  Main  Force  or  Local  Force  member,  rallying 
may  mean  the  end  of  whatever  economic  support  the  VC  was 
giving  his  family,  as  well  as  threat  of  punishment  of 
family  and  loss  of  land.  All  defectors  with  immediate 
families  and  relatives  in  VC-controlled  or  contested  areas 
worry  considerably  over  the  possibility  that  the  VC  may 
do  physical  harm  to  them. 

Some  of  the  deterrents  to  defection,  like  fear  of 
Viet  Cong  reprisal  against  the  individual,  his  family, 
or  his  friends,  cannot  be  eliminated,  although  they  can 
be  weakened  by  awareness  of  potential  gains  from  rallying. 
Other  deterrents,  like  fear  of  mistreatment  by  the  GVN 
and  worry  over  the  family's  economic  condition,  can  be 
countered  with  a well-planned,  well-administered  and  well- 
publicized  Chieu  Hoi  program.  (Fo~  some  suggestions  by 
defectors,  deserters,  and  prisoners  themselves  for 
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improving  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  and  reducing  deterrents 
to  rallying,  see  Section  V,  below.) 
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IV.  CHIEU  HOI  IN  THE  EYES  OF  THE  VIET  CONG 


rhe  rallier's  expectations  concerning  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  - especially  concerning  its  promise  for  his 
future  - are  part  of  a larger  complex  of  conditions  and 
attitudes  that  affect  the  act  of  rallying.  Attitudes 
and  beliefs  tend  to  vary  with  fhe  party  orientation  of 
the  individual  VC  soldier,  although  not  always  in  the 
way  one  would  expect. 

To  the  hard-core  VC  (whether  speaking  for  himself  or 
being  described  by  others) , the  Chieu  Hoi  program  is  a 
hoax,  a swindle,  a trap  for  the  unwary.  According  to  him, 
the  rallier  may  expect  good  treatment  at  first  — but 
only  until  he  has  been  fully  exploited  for  intelligence 
purposes.  After  that  he  will  be  imprisoned,  tortured, 
killed,  and  his  body  (in  t * characteristic  outcome  of 
f.hese  scenarios)  dumped  into  a river  or  the  ocean.  In 
spite  of  this  grim  picture,  the  VC  regard  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  as  a serious  threat  to  their  movement.  It  weakens 
their  members,  and  makes  them  forget  their  duty.  The 
cadres  also  recognize  the  political  threat  it  presents. 

A former  clerk  in  a political  section  of  VC  Province 
Headquarters  unit,  who  was  captured  August  15,  1965,  said: 

I was  among  the  first  men  of  the  Front 
to  know  about  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
because  I had  to  type  documents  for 
counterpropaganda  against  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program.  Right  after  the  dissem- 
ination of  material  by  the  GVN  author- 
ities, the  cadres  met  several  times  to 
discuss  a counterpropaganda  program. 

None  of  the  GVN  projects  had  fright- 
ened the  high-ranking  cadres  more  than 
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the  Chieu  Hoi  program.  According  to 
the  documents  I typed,  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  was  very  important  and  very 
dangerous  for  them. 

(For  documentary  examples  of  the  reaction  of  the 
Front  to  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  see  Appendix  B.) 

Almost  without  exception,  our  informants  reported 
that  the  VC  cadres  had  taken  vigorous  steps  to  prevent 
their  members  (or  villagers  under  their  control)  from 
learning  about  the  program  from  GVN/US  or  neutral  sources. 
If  leaflets  were  dropped,  the  local  cadres  quickly  had 
them  gathered  up  and  burned.  Then  they  promptly  called 
meetings  to  instill  counterpropaganda.  VC  or  villagers 
who  tried  to  read  the  leaflets  before  giving  them  up 
were  severely  criticized  and  might  be  sent  off  for 
re-education  or  otherwise  disciplined.  Equally  vigorous 
efforts  were  usuil^.y  made  to  interfere  with  broadcasts 
from  aircraft:  the  craft  were  fired  on,  the  soldiers  sent 
into  shelters,  or  the  broadcasts  drowned  out  by  beating 
of  pots  and  pans  or  by  shouting  and  screaming.  Similar 
tactics  were  used,  and  punishments  meted  out  to  soldiers 
or  villagers  caught  listening  to  forbidden  radio  stations. 
Whenever  a desertion  was  reported,  or  GVN/US  propaganda 
seemed  to  be  having  some  success,  the  cadres  would  take 
immediate  steps  to  wage  counterpropaganda,  perhaps  call 
a meeting,  and  work  through  the  daily  criticism  and 
discussion  sections  to  repair  the  damage  to  morale.  One 
rallier  said  the  cadres  strongly  condemned  escapees,  but 
the  soldiers  said  nothing.  Cadre  actions  after  the 
defection  of  a person  of  high  rank  are  prompt  and 
methodical.  One  of  our  informants,  a former  assistant 
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squad  leader,  reported  that  in  the  famous  case  of  the 
defection  in  1963  of  a VC  major,  Tran  Quoc  Dan,  the 
upper  cadres  immediately  called  a meeting  among  them- 
selves to  “study  his  defection."  They  decided  to  tell 
the  fighters  that  Dan  had  been  killed  by  the  GVN,  but 
they  told  the  lower  cadres  that  Dan  had  defected  because 
he  feared  criticism  over  the  defeat  of  his  unit. 

Even  some  cadres  whose  jobs  seem  to  have  required 
familiarity  with  GVN  communications  indicated  they  feared 
punishment  if  they  were  caught  reading  or  keeping  for- 
bidden leaflets,  or  listening  to  proscribed  broadcasts. 
But  the  data  also  include  instances  in  which  the  cadres 
took  no  measures  to  prevent  distribution  of  GVN  leaflets 
or  listening  to  GVN  broadcasts.  One  subject  laconically 
reported  that  everyone  was  alJ.owed  to  read  GVN  leaflets 
since  "they  are  nothing  but  propaganda."  Needless  to 
say,  reports  of  this  kind  are  rare,*®  and  no  information 
gained  in  our  later  interviews  suggests  that  the  VC  are 
failing  to  sustain  their  vigorous  countermeasures. 

Ironically,  the  VC  cadres  themselves,  through  their 
counterpropaganda,  appear  from  time  to  time  to  be  the 
potential  rallier's  sole  source  of  factual  information 
about  the  Chieu  Hoi  program.  The  would-be  defector 
reinterprets  their  message  according  to  his  estimate  of 
probable  GVN  behavior,  and  may  then  decide  to  rally. 


Unfortunately,  the  data  allow  us  only  to  speculate 
whether  such  instances  exemplify  simple  laxness  on  the 
part  of  the  cadres  in  charge,  a judgment  that  prohibi- 
tions would  be  ineffective,  or  a more  sophisticated  judg- 
ment that  prohibitions  on  listening  would  only  lead  to 
enhanced  interest  in  forbidden  communications,  and  that 
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It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  captives  might  tend 
to  look  less  favorably  on  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  than  ral- 
liers.  The  data  indicate,  however,  a wide  spectrum  of  be- 
liefs among  captives,  paralleling  the  beliefs  held  by  ral- 
liers,  but  including  more  hard-core  attitudes.  Among  those 
we  interviewed  are  a considerable  number  of  captives  who 
said  they  regarded  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  favorably  while 
still  with  the  VC.  Among  captives  who  did  not  share  the 
hard-core  view  were  persons  who  said  they  wanted  to  rally, 
but  were  captured  by  the  GVN  before  they  could  put  their  in- 
tentions into  effect,  or  who  gave  themselves  up  on  the  battle- 
field and  were  therefore  classed  by  the  GVN  as  prisoners. 

Such  captives  characteristically  know  about  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program,  accept  it,  and  would  welcome  the  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  it.  A large  group  of  the  interviewed  captives  knew 
about  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  and  knew  the  cadres1  descrip- 
tion of  it,  but  were  undecided  or  uncertain  about  the  pro- 
gram because  they  had  neither  experienced  it  nor  talked  to 
anyone  they  trusted  who  had  had  direct  experience  of  it  and 
knew  the  details.  Many  of  these  non-ralliers  had  heard  only 
appeals  to  rally  to  the  "just  cause,"  or  advice  to  come  in 
and  avoid  being  killed.  These  were  persons  who  might  have 
rallied  but  were  afraid  to  do  so.  It  may  be  safe  to  infer 
that  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  VC  who  might  be 
brought  to  rally  by  better  information  about  the  program. 

the  consequent  "black  listening"  would  attest  to  the  lim- 
ited power  of  the  control  apparatus.  We  do  have  testi- 
mony, however,  that  some  of  the  cadres  like  to  listen  to 
forbidden  radio  stations,  sharing  a taste  for  reformed 
opera,  and  were  unwilling  to  enforce  prohibitions  on  their 
charges  that  they  were  not  willing  to  respect  themselves. 
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Some  or  all  o£  these  willing  prisoners  might  legitimately 
be  reclassi£ied  and  treated  as  ralliers. 

One  military  prisoner,  an  infiltrator  and  party  mem- 
ber since  1957  revealed  a misconception  rarely  made  ex- 
plicit in  our  interviews,  but  likely  to  affect  r:any  veter- 
ans in  the  VC*  He  had  heard  from  the  villagers  that  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program  was  good  and  the  treatment  of  ralliers 
lenient,  but  he  said  he  thought  the  policy  of  leniency 

only  applied  to  the  people  who  have  joined 
the  Front  recently.  As  for  those  who  have 
been  against  the  GVN  for  a long  time,  such 
as  myself,  the  GVN  authorities  have  always 
maintained  doubts  about  them,  and  never 
consider  their  rally  as  a sincere  action. 

The  deserters  in  our  group,  who  found  their  way  out 
of  the  VC  but  who  for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  rally, 
included  some  who  knew  about  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  but  did 
not  join  it  owing  to  fears,  uncertainty,  or  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. Some  did  not  know  about  the  Chieu  Hoi  program, 
but  found  life  in  the  VC  so  unbearable  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  risks  of  deserting.  Some  of  these,  pre- 
sumably, would  have  rallied  had  they  known  about  the  program 
Seventy-four  percent  of  the  ralliers  interviewed  knew  about 
the  Chieu  Hoi  program  before  rallying,  and  regarded  it  with 
favor.  The  26  percent  who  did  not  know  about  it  before 
rallying  either  came  over  to  the  government  side  with  the 
blind  hope  of  good  treatment,  or  were  so  alienated  from  the 
VC  that  they  were  willing  to  risk  unknown  hardships  in 
order  to  escape.  Some  members  of  this  group  deserted, 
and  in  their  places  of  refuge  learned  about  the  program 
and  decided  to  rally.  Others  knew  about  the  program 
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but  deserted  to  their  homes,  until  they  felt  sufficiently 
reassured  about  the  process  of  rallying  and  their  future 
with  the  GVN  to  rally  to  the  government.  Some  knew  about 
the  program,  did  not  believe  its  assurances,  but  rallied 
anyv^y  despite  their  fears. 

The  attitudes  toward  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  demon- 
strated by  both  deserters  and  ralliers,  as  well  as  by  some 
of  the  captives  willing  to  ra">ly  but  finding  an  opportunity 
only  to  surrender,  were  rarely  complicated  by  refined 
ideology.  Respondents  from  all  these  groups  shared  a 
general  ignorance  or  unawareness  of  formal  Marxism.  At 
the  level  of  propaganda  cliches,  however,  they  revealed  a 
spectrum  of  views  about  Chieu  Hoi  and  GVN  treatment  of 
ralliers  and  prisoners,  ao  well  as  other  matters.  Some 
persons  still  entertained  many  VC-oriented  beliefs  about 
Chieu  Hoi  and  prisoners  (as  well  as  other  articles  of  VC 
faiths ; others  had  held  but  now  rejected  most  or  all  of 
these  beliefs;  still  others  said  they  never  believed  such 
things,  but  were  forced  to  join  the  VC  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  spectrum 
of  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  Chieu  Hoi  entertained  by 
the  villagers  under  VC  control  or  in  contested  areas 
covers  roughly  the  same  range  as  that  of  the  prisoners 
or  defectors  in  our  group.  Villageis  in  this  category 
vary  from  those  who  accept  the  hard-core  VC  interpretation, 
through  those  who  are  ignorant  or  uncertain  about  the  program, 
to  those  who  have  some  opinion  of  it,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, based  on  personal  experience  or  observation.  On 
balance  our  information  about  the  beliefs  of  villagers 
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with  experience  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  indicates  they 
tend  to  regard  it  favorably,  and  thus  tend  to  promote 
rallying.  One  rallier  told  us  flatly,  ’’When  I deserted 
my  unit,  I heard  people  in  the  village  say  that  there  had 
been  ralliers  who  were  kindly  treated;  so  I believed 
Chieu  Hoi.M 


V.  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  CHIEU  HOI  PROGRAM 


There  has  been  no  dearth  of  both  public  and  private 
criticism  of  the  Chieu  Koi  program,  not  only  from  American 
sources,  but  also  among  the  Vietnamese.  Criticism  extend 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  program;  to  the  difficulties  and 
shortcomings  of  administration,  installations , and  equip- 
ment; to  the  unduly  restricted  kinds  of  training  offered; 
and  to  failures  to  meet  implicit  or  explicit  promises  in 
Chieu  Hoi  propaganda.  Such  criticisms,  however,  are 
largely  absent  from  the  interview  data,  although  the 
interrogations  usually  provide  opportunities  for  ralliers 
to  express  themselves  on  the  subject  of  their  experience 
in  Chieu  Hoi  centers.  This  absence  is  to  be  expected, 
since  the  ralliers  are  usually  interviewed  in  Chieu  Hoi 
centers  while  they  are  still  participating  in  the  program 
and  are  receiving  its  benefits.  Moreover,  the  interviewee 
like  many  other  Vietnamese,  seem  to  accept  conditions  that 
would  be  offensive  to  the  point  of  intolerability  to 
Americans.  They  exhibit  great  patience  and  express  under- 
standing even  when  kept  in  uncertainty  about  their  future, 
not  fully  occupied,  and  even  temporarily  neglected. 

Though  few,  the  criticisms  of  the  program  made  by 
interviewees  merit  special  attention  because  they  come 
directly  from  those  who  have  felt  the  program's  impact, 
and  are  made  in  the  face  of  certain  psychological  diffi- 
culties. They  point  to  the  need  for  clarification  of 
facts  and  adjustment  of  beliefs,  as  well  as  to  areas 
where  GVN  performance  and  Chieu  Hoi  administration  need 
improvement.  Although  the  most  frequent  suggestions  for 
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chai  »e  have  to  do  with  propaganda,  the  main  task  is  to 
improve  Chieu  Hoi  performance  and  to  keep  propaganda 
exploitation  in  consonance  with  it. 

One  major  recurring  criticism  of  the  program  is 
that  the  GVN  administrative  machinery  is  bogged  down  by 
paper  work.  Several  ralliers  felt  they  were  held  far  too 
many  months  at  the  Chieu  Hoi  center  because  of  slow 
administration. 

One  military  rallier  who  came  out  in  July  1964 
told  us,  in  the  following  January: 


It  is  a good  program.  It  could 
be  more  effective.  There  are  many 
shortcomings....  The  Government  should 
do  something  to  alleviate  the  ralliers' 
frustrations. 

I have  been  here  for  6-7  months, 
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will  this  situation  last?  Who  knows? 

Some  of  the  ralliers  want  to  go  home 
and  are  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Others 
want  to  work,  but  there  is  no  job  for 
them.  Chieu  Hoi  is  a good  program,  but  it 
cannot  solve  our  aspirations.  I can't 
go  back  to  my  family,  because  my  family 
lives  in  the  VC  area.  I would  like  to 
have  a job  or  be  a soldier.  There  is 
no  job  for  me,  and  the  GVN  does  not 
trust  me  enough  to  give  me  a gun.  What 
do  I do?  They  let  me  take  a sewing 
course.  This  is  woman's  work — I hate 
sewing!  I am  very  frustrated. 


Another  frustrated  rallier  told  his  interviewer  the 
day  before  his  formal  interview,  in  mid-July: 


You  know,  I am  very  disappointed.  If  I 
had  known  how  I would  be  treated  by  the 
GVN  I would  have  stayed  with  the  VC.... 
I am  very  frustrated  and  disillusioned. 


I only  wish  the  Chieu  Hoi  center  could 
find  me  a job  or  help  me  to  enlist  in 
the  Special  Forces.  I am  not  a VC  agent, 
because  I brought  my  wife  and  children 
here  with  me... and  a carbine  when  I rallied. 

Another  rallier,  a former  Viet  Minh  and  VC  propa- 
gandist, complained  that: 

the  GVN  administrative  machinery  is 
too  slow;  it  is  bogged  down  by  paper 
work.  Consider  my  case,  for  example. 

I have  been  here  for  seven  months,  and 
I'm  still  confined  to  this  center. 

Every  day  I'm  given  18  piaster  for  food. 

This  is  not  enough  considering  the  cost 
of  living  here.  All  I want  to  do  is  to 
return  home,  and  if  possible  help  the 
GVN  in  its  war  efforts  against  the 
Communists. 

A complaint  that  has  turned  up  fairly  frequently 
among  our  ralliers  is  the  failure  to  pay  compensation 
promptly  for  weapons  brought  in.  There  are  other  tales 
of  minor  injustices,  like  the  commandeering  of  such  weapons 
by  U.S.  or  Vietnamese  personnel  at  the  time  when  the 
possessor  rallies. 

Other  and  probably  more  serious  complaints,  voiced 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  program,  are  still  made  about 
the  failure  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  administration  to  find 
appropriate  jobs  for  ralliers.  The  interview  data  seem 
to  show  that  earlier  Chieu  Ho  propaganda  succeeded  in 
conveying  the  promise  of  job  placement.  Later  interviews 
for  the  most  part  do  not  carry  a strong  implication  of 

4 

guaranteed  jobs.  One  rallier,  however,  who  came  out  on 
July  9,  1965,  told  us  that  an  airborne  broadcast  on  Chieu 
Hoi  said  that  the  GVN  would  help  ralliers  find  jobs.  The 
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lesson  for  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  is  obvious:  Be  careful 

about  making  commitments;  be  sure  that  commitments  made 
are  honored;  and  be  sure  the  honoring  is  well  publicized. 

Comments  on  Chieu  Hoi  by  former  party  members  who 
rallied  constitute  an  interesting  portion  of  the  data. 

Most  of  them  do  not  talk  about  the  quality  of  the  program. 
Of  the  few  who  do,  some  accept  the  program  at  least  by 
implication.  One,  a civilian  security  officer  and  propa- 
dist,  suggested  that  the  most  effective  propaganda 
for  Chieu  Hoi  would  be  to  send  ralliers  back  to  their 
home  towns  to  tell  about  their  experience  under  the 
program. 

/nother  military  rallier,  a probationary  party  member, 
was  explicit  in  his  favorable  judgment: 

The  VC  cannot  win  because  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  is  very  good.  It  will  wear 
down  the  VC's  strength.  There  are  too 
many  hardships.  Troop  strength  will 
diminish. . . . The  hardships  and  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program  will  diminish  the 
troops1  strength.  Their  families  are 
poor;  they  have  to  go  back  to  support 
them. 

Others,  however,  were  critical.  A former  Viet  Minh 
cadre,  who  had  also  served  the  GVN  and  performed  special 
duties  in  the  Front,  complained  about  inaccuracies  in  the 
re-education  briefing  he  received  in  his  Chieu  Hoi  center. 

Most  of  the  complaints  and  suggestions  deal  with 
ineffective  propaganda.  The  complaints  parallel  those 
made  about  GVN  propaganda  in  general.  Many  of  our  subjects 
found  the  propaganda  too  vague,  especially  befoi  e,  1965. 

It  dealt  in  generalities,  they  said,  rather  than  concrete 
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particulars.  A former  Senior  Captain  who  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  a Province  (Party)  Political  Committee,  but  rallied 
in  June  1964,  said  the  Chieu  Hoi  leaflets 

were  very  vague;  they  did  not  say 
specifically  what  would  happen  to 
the  VC's  who  rallied.  The  leaflets 
said  that  the  people  were  waiting  for 
us  to  welcome  our  return,  and  talked 
about  the  GVN  policy.  All  this  is  fine, 
but  the  VC  who  consider  rallying  are 
worried  about  their  future  under  the 
GVN.  They  want  to  know  what  the  GVN 
will  do  to  them,  etc.  Due  to  this 
vagueness,  the  VC  cannot  assess  the 
real  situation  and,  understandably, 
they  are  suspicious  of  the  GVN  and 
dare  not  rally. 

Others  complained  of  the  failure  of  the  GVN  to  make 
a systematic  and  sustained  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  effort. 

A skilled  VC  propagandist  who  rallied  in  midsummer  1964 
argued  that,  "What  is  bad  about  GVN  propaganda  is  the 
fact  that  they  don't  coordinate  their  propaganda  and  that 
their  activities  deny  what  they  teK  the  people."  He 
went  on: 


Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  has  not 
permeated  the  VC  zones.  The  GVN 
Chieu  Hoi  cadres  still  pay  more 
attention  to  the  forms  than  to  the 
content;  for  example,  they  send 
whole  groups  of  planes  zooming 
over  the  VC  zones  dropping  leaflets 
but  the  content  of  their  leaflets  is 
vague  and  too  general.  Their  program 
doesn't  have  continuity.*.. 

They  don't  set  up  clandestine 
organizations  inside  the  VC  zones. 
They  don't  send  their  agents  there 
to  explain  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
and  erase  all  traces  of  doubt  from 


the  minds  of  the  VC  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  program.  Moreover,  they  don't 
, know  how  to  apply  their  program.  There 
are  some  VC  who  rally  and  then  return  to 
the  VC  zone,  because  they  have  been 
tortured  and  interrogated  by  the  GVN. 

Their  first-hand  report  on  the  treat- 
ment of  ralliers  is  enough  to  discourage 
their  friends  who  consider  rallying. 

This  has  an  extremely  bad  influence  on 
the  Chieu  Hoi  program.  The  ralliers 
are  not  trusted  by  the  GVN....  I think 
that  the  GVN  has  to  devise  a system 
whereby  the  ralliers  who  are  sincere 
' will  be  trusted  and  their  talent  and 
knowledge  utilized,  and  those  who  are 
not  sincere  will  be  punished.  At  the 
present  time,  a rallier  is  neither  a 
prisoner  or  a rallier;  he  is  somewhere 
in  between. 

Other  criticisms  pointed  to  ineffective  use  of 
available  media,  particularly  the  under-use  of  ralliers 
to  spread  the  word  in  areas  and  VC  units  where  they  were 
well  known. 
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VI.  MEDIA  AND  CHANNELS 


The  interview  data  do  not  permit  a definitive 
evaluation  of  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  major 
media  and  channels  for  communications  about  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program,  but  they  do  show  that  leaflets,  airborne 
broadcasts,  radio  broadcasts,  newspapers,  letters,  and 
word-of-mouth  communications  all  play  a useful  role. 

Each  has  its  drawbacks  and  difficulties,  but  each  makes 
a significant  contribution  to  the  total  communication. 

We  have  testimony  that,  at  one  time  or  another,  each 
medium  has  played  a primary  role.  Despite  intensive  VC 
efforts  to  block  them,  each  channel  manages  to  convey  an 
appeal  to  some  potential  ralliers  and,  depending  on  the 
target  and  the  circumstances,  each  has  special  character- 
istics that  may  play  an  important  role  in  some  cases,  but 
be  irrelevant  or  possibly  counterproductive  in  others. 

On  the  negative  side,  for  example,  vague  leaflets  or 
broadcasts  may  reduce  credibility.  Letters  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  VC  may  provoke  reprisals  against  the 
writer's  comrades  or  family.  Newspapers  are  much  harder 
to  distribute  than  leaflets. 

Though  inherently  liable  to  error  and  distortion, 
word-of-mouth  communications  to  potential  ralliers  from 
family,  friend,  or  feiiow  soldier,  play  a special  role 
in  establishing  credibility.  Such  messages,  together  with 
occasional  letters,  seem  to  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  reducing  uncertainties  and  mobilizing  family  sentiment 
and  filial  duty  in  the  cause  of  rallying. 
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Families  put  direct  pressure  on  VC  soldiers  when  they  j 

are  home  on  leave.  They  check  out  the  local  Chieu  Hoi 
program  to  make  certain  that  their  kin  will  be  well  treated,  j 

and  arrange  for  the  proper  officials  to  receive  the  j 

\ 

rallier,  often  at  a pre-arranged  rendezvous.  Families  j 

communicate  with  their  members  by  letter,  but  more  often  j 

by  a trusted  intermediary.  These  elaborate  investigations, 
arrangements,  and  communications  all  combine  to  provide 

t 

the  maximum  of  confidence  in  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  and  the  j 

feasibility  of  escape.  t 

The  effectiveness  of  family  appeals  depends  on  the  fam-  , 

ily's  ability  to  maintain  contact  with  members  in  the  Front.  j 

Messages  do  get  through  despite  censorship,  difficulty 
in  mail  service,  and  the  accidents  of  war.  A large  number 
of  the  ralliers  interviewed  mentioned  appeals  from  their  ' 

i 

families  either  to  return  home  or  to  rally  to  the  GVN.  8 

f 

The  interviews  reveal  that  the  Front  makes  special  efforts  i 

to  sever  or  censor  communications  between  Main  and  bocal  j 

Force  members  and  their  families.  Indeed  the  Front  spends  j 

a good  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  breaking  or  attenuating  j 

the  emotional  ties  of  family.  We  have  testimony  from  I 

some  of  the  prisoners  in  our  sample  to  indicate  the  | 

? 

relative  success  of  the  hard-core  VC  in  repressing  their  \ 

* 

own  feelings  about  separation  from  family,  and  in  getting  I 

others  in  the  Front  to  do  the  same.  It  is  therefore  all 
the  more  remarkable  that  most  of  the  Main  and  Local  Force 
, ralliers  mentioned  appeals  from  their  families,  and 

almost  all  said  or  implied  that  the  appeals  had  been 
effective  in  motivating  their  defection. 


'ut  ,vj  *v  1<, . <#*t**0t^-+*!*  < 
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For  some  ralliers,  leaflets  decisively  reinforced 
appeals  heard  via  family  or  broadcasts,  and  established 
the  kind  of  faith  in  the  future  needed  to  bring  the  rallier 
out.  One  man  said  simply:  ’’After  I found  the  leaflet  I 
decided  to  rally.  Before,  I didn’t  know  how  I would  be 
treated  if  I rallied." 

Another  service-company  soldier,  who  rallied  in 
February  1965,  said: 

I was  hesitating  between  my  desire  to  heed 
my  wife  and  my  repugnance  for  desertion. 

But  some  time  later,  when  I was  in  the 
fields,  I picked  up  a leaflet  disseminated 
the  previous  day....  It  said  that  the 
Front  so  far  had  done  nothing  good  for 
the  people,  that  it  only  cheated  them 
and  extorted  money  and  food  from  them. 

I found  that  what  the  leaflet  said  was 
true.  I then  decided  to  run  away. 

The  most  important  observation  that  emerges  from  our 
data  about  channels  is  that  the  combination  of  channels 
often  plays  a critical  role  in  establishing  credibility. 

A private  who  rallied  in  April  1965  said  he  believed  the 
message  of  the  airborne  broadcasts  and  of  the  leaflet  he 
had  read  on  the  sly,  because  he  had  talked  with  people 
who  had  taken  refuge  "out  here"  (with  the  GVN)  and  had 
come  back  to  their  village.  They  said  the  government  was 
solicitous,  treated  them  well,  and  gave  them  subsistence. 

A new  recruit,  who  had  heard  of  the  program  before  leaving 
home,  credited  a combination  of  GVN  leaflet  with  VC  propa- 
ganda for  persuading  him  to  rally. 

Another  informant,  however,  a civilian  prisoner, 
propagandist,  and  former  party  member  wJro  retained  much 
of  his  VC  political  outlook  but  had  begun  to  doubt  a VC 
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victory,  indicated  that  the  repetition  of  appeals  in 
several  media  had  no  effect  in  persuading  him  to  rally. 

Five  or  six  times  in  1964,  he  said, 

airplanes  came  to  my  area,  dropped 
leaflets,  and  used  loudspeakers  to 
persuade  the  cadres  and  soldiers  to 
rally. 

(Did  you  believe  these  leaflets?) 

No,  I did  not  believe  them. 

(Why?) 

I supposed  it  was  a psy/war  tactic 
of  the  GVN. 

In  spite  of  this  last  example,  the  data  generally 
show  that  the  various  media  and  channels  tend  to  reinforce 
each  other.  There  is  also  evidence  that  repetitions  of 
a given  message  through  a single  medium  enhance  credibility 
and  reinforce  appeals.  For  example,  a civilian  worker  who 
saJd  he  had  already  been  convinced  that  he  wanted  to  rally 
by  having  to  carry  out  incessant  missions  and  by  the  lack 
of  any  reward  or  any  support  from  the  VC,  added: 

When  I saw  the  leaflet,  I saw  that 
I could  return  to  the  GVN  with  amnesty. 

Then  I saw  a second  leaflet  which  con- 
vinced me  to  take  the  chance.  I went 
to  my  village  headquarters  and  rallied. 
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VII.  CREDIBILITY.  CONTENT « TARGETS.  TIMING.  AND  EFFECTIVENESS 

Credibility  of  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  is  not  only  a func- 
tion of  repetition,  interaction,  and  mutual  support  of 
media  and  channels.  It  is  also  a function  of  who  says 
what  to  whom,  where,  and  when.  The  particular  circum- 
stances that  led  to  belief  or  disbelief  were  not  always 
made  clear  by  our  informants.  Their  responses  were  often 
laconic;  they  reported  the  fact  of  being  convinced  rather 
than  the  particular  quality  of  the  leaflet,  broadcast, 
letter,  or  personal  appeal  that  proved  decisive.  They 
seldom  revealed  any  judgment  they  may  have  made  about  the 
context  in  which  they  decided  to  act  on  this  or  that  propa- 
ganda appeal.  Nevertheless,  the  interview  data  give  us 
some  clues  about  the  mutual  relationships  of  the  credibility, 
content,  and  effectiveness  of  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda.  They 
also  point  to  the  most  effective  topics,  targets,  and 
timing , 

The  credibility  of  our  communications  to  the  VC  depends 
greatly  on  a consonance  between  the  message  they  convey 
and  the  recipient’s  own  experience.  Time  after  time,  our 
subjects,  in  discussing  such  a point  as  why  the  Americans 
were  in  South  Vietnam,  would  summarize  what  the  cadres  had 
told  them,  and  then  go  on  immediately  to  express  a reser- 
vation, such  as:  "That's  what  the  cadres  said,  but  since 

I had  not  seen  any  Americans,  I didn't  know  what  to  think." 
They  often  suspended  judgment  if  they  had  no  relevant 
experience,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  quick  to 
change  their  minds  when  they  had  experience  that  did  not 
support  what  the  cadres  told  them.  When  propaganda-fostered 
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beliefs  were  belied  by  their  personal  experience  or  by 
the  testimony  of  trusted  witnesses,  our  subjects  seemed 
easily  able  to  discard  them.  Our  subjects  were  skillful 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  observed  facts,  and  in  testing 

propaganda  claims  by  these  conclusions.  For  example,  they 

* 

questioned  Front  claims  that  many  American  airplanes  had 
been  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  while  the  North  had 
suffered  little  or  no  damage.  They  reasoned  that  if  a 
large  number  of  planes  had  been  shot  down,  many  must  have 
been  involved  in  the  operation;  some  must  have  gotten  through; 
and,  judging  frot.  their  observation  of  tne  effects  of  air 
strikes  in  the  South,  they  concluded  that  the  North  must 
have  suffered  considerable  damage.  On  hearing  Hanoi's 
broadcasts  about  the  bombings,  or  listening  to  the  cadres' 
accounts  of  them,  they  learned  that  the  bombings  were 
sizable  and  sustained,  and  they  recalled  the  cadres'  ear- 
lier claims  that  the  Americans  would  not  dare  bomb  the 
North.  Regroupees  often  expressed  the  concern  they  felt 
for  their  families  or  homes  in  areas  under  attack.  They 
did  not  fail  to  conclude  that  the  effects  of  the  bombings 
were  serious  from  the  demands  of  the  cadres  that  they  must 
fight  with  increasing  effectiveness  to  win  the  war  in  the 
South,  and  thus  spare  the  North  further  attacks. 

Not  only  did  many  of  our  subjects  report  their  rejec- 
tion of  VC  or  Hanoi  propaganda  when  it  was  controverted  by 
their  experience,  by  testimony  of  trusted  witnesses,  or  by 
internal  contradictions;  they  also  imputed  bad  faith  and 
low  credibility  to  most  if  not  all  statements  made  by  a 
source  caught  in  error,  unless  these  statements  were 
clearly  confirmed  by  direct  evidence.  Our  subjects  do  not 
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seem  to  have  discriminated  between  matters  on  which  the 
source  was  an  authority,  and  those  on  which  it  was  not. 

They  tended  to  believe  all  the  claims  or  assertions  of  a 
source  they  deemed  credible,  but  to  disbelieve  or  to 
reject  all  claims  from  a source  in  which  they  had  lost 
confidence . 

Next  to  personal  observation  or  experience,  the  main 

i 

validator  of  claims  is  the  testimony  of  the  trusted  wit- 
ness --  the  friend,  family  member,  relative,  or  neighbor. 

As  we  noticed  above,  word-of-mouth  communications  from  such 
trusted  sources  were  often  mentioned  in  the  interviews  as 
the  most  influential  channel  of  information  about  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program. 

Standard  devices  to  make  communications  credible 
include  the  use  of  the  authoritative  signature  for  an 
official  message,  and  the  attribution  of  an  intrinsically 
persuasive  communication  to  a person  or  institution  compe- 
tent to  speak  on  the  subject.  In  the  context  of  the  Chieu 
Hoi  propaganda  in  Vietnam,  none  of  our  subjects  discussed 
or  brought  up  the  question  whether  anyone  in  authority  in 
the  GVN  should  sign  the  leaflets.  One  mentioned  that  a 
leaflet  which  impressed  him  had  been  signed  by  Major 
General  Khanh,  but  this  was  the  only  such  reference.  As 
we  noted  above,  the  Diem  regime  inspired  dislike  and 
distrust,  and  ao  subsequent  political  leader  in  South 
Vietnam  seems  to  have  had  as  much  impact  (positive1  or 
negative)  on  the  credibility  of  Saigon's  propaganda. 

The  weight  of  evidence  in  the  interviews  points 
clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  effective  validator 
of  Chieu  Hoi  appeals  by  leaflet  or  broadcast  is  not  some 
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political  personality,  high  or  low,  but  a rallier  who  is 
known  to  those  to  whom  the  leaflet  is  sent.  Appeals  from 
ralliers,  combined  with  reassurance  from  family  and  friends, 
appear  to  be  the  most  powerful  persuaders.  Ralliers  who 
were  cadres  are  especially  effective . Many  VC  think 
cadres  never  lie,  and  would  never  set  a trap  for  their 
former  comrades  in  arms. 

This  finding  about  the  modest  impact  of  political 
personalities  and  the  relatively  greater  influence  of 
ralliers  suggests  two  lines  of  action.  First  is  the  need 
to  build  awareness  of  GVN  political  personalities  and 
faith  in  upper  GVN  leadership;  second  is  the  opportunity 
offered  by  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  to  combine  validation  by 
previous  ralliers  with  authentication  by  appropriate 
political  authorities . 

In  very  general  terms,  the  effectiveness  of  Chieu  Hoi 
propaganda  is  a joint  function  of  the  number  of  Front 
members  it  reaches  and  of  the  degree  of  credibility  and 
attractiveness  of  its  messages  and  promises  to  the  poten- 
tial rallier.  The  decision  to  rally  and  subsequent  action, 
of  course,  are  also  affected  by  the  potential  rallier' s 
freedom  to  act.  The  effectiveness  of  the  propaganda  also 
depends  on  the  predisposition  and  consequent  receptivity 
of  the  potential  rallier.  Those  who  made  a "clean  break" 
from  the  GVN  were  probably  not  aware  of  the  communications 
at  all;  or,  if  they  were,  rejected  them  out  of  hand.  But 
those  who  were  already  disaffected,  and  seeking  a way  out, 
were  especially  alert  to  any  information  that  would  help 
them  escape  the  VC . 
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The  interviews  with  both  ralliers  and  prisoners 
testify  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Chieu  Hoi 
appeals,  even  when  the  potential  rallier  has  not  dared 
to  act  on  them,  or  when  his  disposition  to  surrender  has 
been  overcome  by  fears,  by  VC  controls,  by  ignorance  of 
terrain,  and  so  forth.  For  many  of  our  subjects „ the 
attractiveness  of  the  appeals  has  rest  2d  on  the  opportunity 
to  escape  from  physical  hardships,  mental  suffering,  or 
combat  in  the  VC.  For  others,  it  has  b^en  the  opportunity 
to  improve  their  economic  position,  to  increase  aid  to 
their  families,  and  to  enjoy  greater  personal  safety.  But 
for  all  of  them,  the  act  of  rallying  has  been  attended  by 
risk  and  uncertainty.  The  interviews  characteristically 
include  descriptions  of  the  care  with  which  the  rallier  -- 
actual  or  potential  — balances  the  gains  and  risks  of 
rallying.  Any  act  or  practice  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  adminis- 
tration that  increases  the  risks  or  diminishes  confid.;.jce 
in  the  GVN  and  its  promises  is  likely  to  postpone  or 
prevent  rallies.  Unfortunately  the  interview  data,  as  we 
have  seen,  include  frequent  mention  of  damage  to  the 
credibility  and  persuasiveness  of  GVN  propaganda  wrought 
by  failure  to  keep  promises.  Failures  to  pay  rewards  for 
weapons  brought  in  or  to  give  financial  help  .0  the  rallier 
and  his  family  are  exploited  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  their 
counterpropaganda  against  the  Chieu  Hoi  program. 

Our  figures  on  the  degree  to  which  our  subjects,  both 
ralliers  and  prisoners,  were  aware  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
prior  to  their  rally  or  capture  show  clearly  that  informa- 
tion on  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  is  reaching  many  but  not  all 
Front  members.  The  extent  of  this  lack  of  awareness 
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points  to  the  fact  that  conditions  in  the  Front  provoke 
rallies  independently  of  other  considerations.  A sizable 
number  of  VC  have  come  in  without  prior  knowledge  of  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program.  Of  254  subjects  (prisoners  and  ralliers) 
who  were  asked  about  the  program,  approximately  26  per  cent 
of  the  ralliers  and  42  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  had  not 
heard  of  the  program  prior  to  the  capture  cr  rally.  Of 
those  who  did  know  of  it,  only  72  per  cent  of  the  ralliers 
and  55  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  had  seen  leaflets.  Only 
67  per  cent  of  these  ralliers  and  58  per  cent  of  the 
prisoners  had  heard  Chieu  Hoi  aerial  broadcasts.  Some 
40  per  cent  of  the  ralliers  and  49  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
who  said  they  had  heard  broadcasts  also  said  they  could  not 
understand  the  broadcasts.  (These  data  are  summarized  in 
Table  4,  on  the  following  page.) 

The  inference  is  strong  that  more  Chieu  Hoi  information 
would  produce  more  rallies.  It  can  fairly  be  assumed  that 
among  those  in  the  Front  who  have  not  heard  of  the  program, 
some  are  already  disposed  to  rally,  so  that  information 
about  the  program  and  clear  instructions  about  how  to 
rally  would  provide  the  needed  stimulus.  The  available 
data,  however,  do  not  illuminate  the  relationship  that 
probably  exists  between  increases  in  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda 
volume  and  the  rate  of  rallies.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  volume  alone  is  not  the  critical  variable.  Awareness 
of  the  program  has  increased  through  time;  many  of  our 
subjects  reported  learning  of  it  before  joining  the  VC, 
and  information  about  it  has  spread  through  the  countryside. 
The  scale  of  military  operations,  changes  in  the 


TABLE  4.  AWARENESS  OF  CHIEU  HOI  PROGRAM:  MEDIA  PERFORMANCE 
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effectiveness  of  VC  controls,  and  changes  in  our  practices 
in  dealing  with  prisoners,  deserters,  and  defectors  are 
probably  more  important  determinants  of  the  rate  of 
rallying.  Appropriate  content  and  timing  are  probably  more 
important  than  sheer  volume  in  making  propaganda  effective. 

A favorable  or  unfavorable  context  for  Chieu  Hoi 
appeals  can  affect  reception  and  the  probable  timing  of 
results.  We  usually  asked  our  sources  what  they  had  heard 
about  the  Chieu  Koi  program  while  in  the  Front;  some  of 
them  told  us  they  had  heard  of  it  before  they  joined  the 
Front,  while  still  in  their  villages.  If  the  village  was 
contested  or  under  GVN  control,  the  chance  was  greater  that 
the  source  would  hear  or  see  favorable  mention  of  the 
program;  such  an  outcome  would  be  less  likely  if  the  village 
were  VC-controlled.  (A  few  infiltrators  mentioned  they 
had  heard  of  the  program  while  still  in  the  North,  but 
invariably  through  Communist  propaganda.)  The  simple 
fact  that  both  VC  and  PAVN  are  likely  to  hear  about  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program  before  they  go  into  military  service 
underlines  the  need  for  vigorous  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  not 
only  to  the  villages  of  South  Vietnam,  but  also  to  the 
North . 

In  view  of  sustained  Front  efforts  to  prevent  communi- 
cation of  truthful  information  about  the  program,  and  in 
view  of  further  stepped-up  Front  efforts  to  recruit  from 
contested  areas,  the  value  of  a powerful  drive  to  spread 
Chieu  Hoi  information  into  areas  from  which  the  Front  may 
try  to  draw  future  manpower  seems  beyond  question.  Even 
if  possession  of  truthful  information  about  the  program, 
the  treatment  of  ralliers,  and  the  opportunities  for 
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training,  job  placement,  and  reintegration  into  normal  life 
did  not  result  in  rallies  on  the  part  of  Front  recruits,  it 
could  reduce  their  morale  and  fighting  effectiveness.  Such 
information  could  cause  the  recruits  to  doubt  Front  claims 
that  there  is  no  alternative  to  fighting  to  the  end. 

Informed  VC  soldiers  would  know  that  there  was  a way  out 
from  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  life  in  the  Front. 

Provided  that  this  knowledge  was  not  clouded  by  reliable 
reports  of  bad  treatment  of  ralliers  by  the  GVN,  its  erosive 
effects  on  VC  morale  would  probably  be  enhanced  as  the 
newer  fighters  found  out  for  themselves  the  full  extent  of 
hardship  and  suffering  in  the  VC . 

There  are  interesting  hints  in  our  data  about  the 
effect  of  context  and  timing  op  the  reception  of  propaganda. 
More  than  one  of  our  subjects  mentioned  picking  up  leaflets 
and  reading  them  while  still  in  the  Front,  without  paying 
much  attention  to  them  at  the  time,  but  later  on  remembering 
them  in  a different  light.  One  independent- thinking  and 
somewhat  unorthodox  rallier  told  us  he  had  picked  up  leaf- 
lets very  often,  but  did  not  "care  about  them."  Later,  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  rally,  he  "remembered  every 
word  in  the  leaflets."  Another  effect  is  the  relative 
success  of  communication  despite  immediate  difficulties 
with  the  channel.  Many  ralliers  reported  that  airborne 
broadcasts  could  not  be  heard  clearly,  because  of  wind, 
noise,  excessive  altitude,  and  so  forth,  but  then  went  on 
to  give  the  gist  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  appeal.  Sometimes  other 
evidence  in  the  interviews  reveals  that  the  message  was 
reported  to  the  rallier  by  others  on  the  ground  who  were 
able  to  hear  it;  sometimes  the  approximate  content  of  the 
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message  is  already  ..ell  known.  The  particular  broadcast 
may  serve  as  a sign  or  a trigger  to  remind  the  recipient 
of  a message  he  has  already  received. 

Many  of  our  ralliers  offered  suggestions  to  improve 
the  content  of  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda . While  none  of  these 
was  wholly  novel,  they  did  refine  our  ideas  on  what  to 
emphasize.  They  suggested  the  sorts  of  content  that  might 
be  more  than  usually  effective  in  dealing  with  specific 
categories  of  potential  ralliers,  such  as  lower-ranking 
cadres  or  party  members  who  had  been  disappointed  In  their 
efforts  to  gain  personal  advancement  or  to  protect  their 
personal  interests.  These  suggestions  are  taken  into 
account  in  the  recommendations  for  improved  propaganda, 
discussed  in  Section  VII,  below. 

Some  data  in  our  interviews  raise  questions  about  the 
commonly  accepted  dictum  that  it  is  not  important  to  deal 
with  questions  of  morality  or  of  ideology  in  persuading 
VC  to  rally.  One  early  rallier,  who  came  out  in  September 
1964  after  serving  as  a military  cadre,  was  asked  why  some 
men  rally;  he  replied: 

Material  conditions  could  be  a factor  but  I do 
not  think  they  are  very  important.  Most  of  the  VC 
soldiers  are  volunteers  and  as  such  their  morale  is 
very  high.  I did  not  defect  because  of  the  hardship 
I had  to  endure  in  the  Front.  Even  if  the  GVN 
promised  me  ten  times  what  I am  getting  now  I would 
not  have  come  out  if  I hadn’t  thought  the  GVN  was 
supporting  the  right  cause. 

Some  ralliers  testified  they  came  out,  not  because  they  were 
disillusioned  with  the  Front’s  policies,  but  because  they 
realized  they  were  not  protecting  or  advancing  their  per- 
sonal interests.  Some  mentioned  a mixture  of  personal 
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and  ideological  motives.  For  example,  a regrouped  mili- 
tary cadre  said: 

Judging  from  the  political  situation  in  our 
country  I thought  that  to  continue  to  fight  with  the 
VC  would  not  help  my  personal  interests  in  any  way 
because  I was  only  serving  the  imperialist  interests 
of  Russia  or  China. 

An  articulate  propagandist,  who  rallied  after  com- 
paring the  programs  and  propaganda  lines  of  the  VC  and  of 
the  GVN,  and  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  VC 
colleagues,  insisted  on  the  importance  of  Ideology.  While 
still  in  the  Front,  he  reported: 

1 heard  airplane  broadcasts  and  1 also  came 
across  Chieu  Hoi  leaflets,  but  they  had  no  influence 
on  me.  The  leaflets  called  on  us  to  return  to  our 
families,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  they  did  hit 
home.  But  they  didn't  say  much  about  ideology  and 
politics.  They  didn’t  reveal  clearly  the  dark 
schemes  of  the  VC.  Many  cadres  came  across  the  leaf- 
lets, but  the  leaflets  could  not  influence  them  at 
all. 

A desire  for  explicit  information  about  GVN  policies 
was  expressed  by  a former  military  cadre  who  reported  that 
he  had  heard  about  the  GVN's  assistance  programs  and  about 
foreign  aid,  but  disbelieved  what  he  had  heard  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams. He  became  convinced  that  such  help  was  really 
given,  he  said,  "thanks  to  the  Chieu  Hoi  leaflets."  He 
had  heard  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  through  rumors,  in 
early  July  1964,  but  had  disregarded  them  until  he  found  a 
leaflet  "which  gave  me  more  information."  He  also  believed 
that  leaflets  influenced  the  minds  of  the  cadres . 
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The  counsel  of  these  few  men  creates  more  problems 
than  it  solves.  It  is  not  clear  from  their  testimony  how 
many  in  the  Front  find  the  ideological  and  policy  aspects 
of  affairs  of  primary  importance;  though  it  is  clear  from 
the  testimony  as  a whole  that  ideology  in  its  more  elaborate 
and  intellectual  forms  plays  very  little  part  in  mobilizing 
the  loyalties  of  the  middle  and  lower  cadres,  or  of  the 
rank  and  file. 

While  it  remains  important  in  the  long  run  that  the 
GVN  make  clear  its  policies,  and  its  programs  for  social 
justice,  prosperity,  peace,  security,  and  national  integrity, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  GVN  will  meet  more  success  In 
stimulating  day-to-day  surrenders  if  it  deals  effectively 
with  the  potential  VC  rallier's  immediate  concerns.  Our 
list  of  reasons  for  rallying  is  headed  by  the  desire  to 
escape  from  personal  hardships;  hence  propaganda  should 
suggest  practical  ways  for  the  defector  to  escape  in  rela- 
tive safety  and  reassure  him  about  his  future. 

Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  (like  other  GVN  devices)  has 
been  notably  unsuccessful  in  bringing  about  rallies  of 
middle  to  higher  cadres  — persons  who  are  more  politicized 
than  those  lower  in  the  Front  structure,  and  who  may  be 
more  responsive  to  political  argument? . But  it  Is  not 
certain,  either  on  theoretical  or  pragmatic  grounds,  that 
attempting  political  conversion  is  the  best  way  to  provoke 
rallies  among  the  highly  politicized  members  of  the  Front.  A 
RAND  consultant,  Lucian  Pye,  on  the  basis  of  his  long-term 
studies  of  Asian  political  beliefs  and  behavior,  has 
pointed  out^  an  interesting  feature  of  Vietnamese  political 

^In  a letter  to  the  authors  dated  January  14,  1966. 
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behavior,  and  of  many  other  Asians  also.  It  is  that  the 
individual  can  be  highly  motivated  to  perform  his  political 
role  and  still  think  largely  in  terms  of  personal  welfare. 
Our  interviews  show  that  defectors  have  continued  to  use 
the  language  and  logic  of  the  VC  even  after  breaking  with 
the  movement.  Evidently  they  have  not  been  as  troubled  as 
most  Americans  would  be  by  logical  inconsistencies  between 
what  they  say  and  what  they  do.  Therefore  GVN  propaganda 
on  behalf  of  Chieu  Hoi  can  simply  appeal  to  considerations 
of  expediency,  self-interest,  family  interest,  and  sur- 
vival, and  leave  political  conversion  to  the  post-rally 
phase,  when  it  will  be  much  easier.  In  that  phase,  the 
rallier's  personal  experience  of  life  under  the  GVN  may 
combine  with  his  desire  for  self-justification  to  produce 
acceptance  of  GVN  purposes  and  ideals. 

The  interview  data  show  that  the  most  important 
obstacle  to  rallying  is  uncertainty  about  the  procedures 
and  consequences  of  rallying.  Our  subjects  sought  depen- 
dable information  about  the  treatment  of  ralliers.  They 
expressed  interest  in  how  they  would  be  classified  as 
ralliers,  and  what  procedures  they  must  follow  to  rally. 
They  compared  the  relative  safety  of  reporting  to  one  or 
another  Chieu  Hoi  center,  or  of  rallying  in  one  or  another 
area.  There  is  a serious  question,  therefore,  whether 
Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  should  spend  much  of  its  time  and 
relatively  scarce  resources  in  trying  to  strengthen  the 
disposition  to  rally  by  referring  to  hardships  or  to 
resentment  of  VC  control  procedures.  The  potential  rallier 
in  the  VC  is  already  well  aware  of  the  hardships.  GVN 
efforts  to  remind  him  of  them  are  not  only  unnecessary; 
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they  increase  the  risk  of  factual  errors  that  could  weaken 
the  credibility  of  GVN  propaganda  as  a whole. 

There  is  much  evidence  in  the  interviews  that  VC 
devices  for  control  and  for  support  of  morale  are  counter- 
productive, and  even  conducive  to  a decision  to  rally  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  is  especially  true  among  the  lower 
ranks  a»d  whose  with  only  short  service  in  the  Front. 
Moreover,  recent  evidence  shows  that  the  demands  of  higher 
cadres  for  high  performance  from  lower  cadres  in  a worsening 
tactical  and  administrative  situation  are  provoking 
additional  resentment  among  the  latter. 

Leaflets  and  airborne  broadcasts  should  give  specific 
information  on  how  to  rally  with  relative  safety,  and 
should  reassure  potential  ralliers  about  their  future. 

This  information  can  include  evidence  of  weak  points  in 
the  control  structures,  but  more  important  is  information 
that  will  reduce  or  abolish  uncertainties  about  how  to 
rally,  to  whom,  snd  when;  and  that  will  reduce  the  indi- 
vidual’s concern  over  the  proLable  risks  to  self  and 
family  of  a successful  rally.  Leaflets  also  might  include 
praise  for  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  the  man  who  rallies. 

Continuing  references  in  our  data  to  the  fear  of  GVN 
measures  against  "illegal  persons"  (i.e.,  persons  without 
proper  papers)  point  to  the  importance  of  making  up  and 
accepting  leaflets  as  surrender  passes,  and  as  the 
equivalent  of  identity  cards.  This  form  of  leaflet  may 
strengthen  the  VC  reader’s  faith  in  GVN  policies  and 
promises,  even  where  he  does  not  use  it  to  help  him  rally 
or  to  clear  himself  with  village  officials.  If  the  GVN 
takes  over  a village,  a captured  VC  might  have  a point  in 
his  favor  if  he  has  kept  such  a leaflet,  since  the  very 
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act  of  retaining  it  indicates  a certain  willingness  to 
risk  VC  reprisals,  and  shows  some  measure  of  disloyalty 
to  the  Front. 

One  early  rallier,  a civilian  cell  leader  and  Youth 
Organization  member,  said: 

I wanted  to  quit  the  VC  for  a long  time  but  I 
could  not  find  a way  to  quit.  I had  no  identity  papers 
and  I could  not  request  any  new  ones.  Then  I heard 
about  the  Chieu  Hoi  policy,  which  made  me  rally  to 
the  GVN.  {How  did  you  learn  about  it?]  I heard  by 
the  loudspeakers  from  airplanes  and  1 read  leaflets, 
which  I dared  not  keep  as  a safe-conduct.  I decided 
1 would  defect  the  next  time  I was  allowed  to  go  home 
and  visit  my  family. 

Many  of  our  VC  informants  referred  to  the  importance 
of  correct  procedures  and  etiquette  in  rallying.  They  said 
they  deferred  rallying  urtil  they  were  completely  reassured, 
usually  by  their  families  cr  trusted  persons,  as  to  how, 
when,  and  to  whom  they  should  rally.  Sometimes  the  poten- 
tial rallier  asked  his  intermediary  to  arrange  a definite 
rendezvous.  While  such  detailed  measures  may  not  always 
be  feasible,  it  is  possible  to  spell  out  clearly  in  leaf- 
lets or  other  media,  the  exact  procedures  for  rallying. 

Our  informants  made  some  other  useful  suggestions. 

One  former  VC  propagandist  thought  that  GVN  leaflets 

should  say  specifically  what  the  hardships  in  the 
Front  are,  how  the  fighters  are  buried  when  they 
die  [i.e.,  in  the  jungle,  under  the  trees].  They 
should  mention  that  the  names  of  the  Front  members 
will  be  lost  forever  when  they  die,  and  that  their 
families  will  suffer  a great  deal  from  such  a loss. 

Another  rallier  advised  that  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  give 
specific  names  of  those  who  had  rallied,  and  added  that 
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leaflets  should  be  distributed  continuously . and  then 
added  an  operational  point  of  considerable  importance: 

If  they  [the  GVN]  keep  it  up  and  the  leaflets 
contain  the  true  story  of  the  ralliers  then  the  VC 
cadres,  especially  those  who  want  to  return  to  the 
national  cause  anyway,  will  check  with  the  families 
of  the  ralliers  to  see  if  the  story  is  true  or  not. 

If  it  is  true... they  will  rally. 

The  testimony  of  ralliers  about  what  they  disliked 
most  in  the  Front  offers  some  ideas  for  the  content  of 
Chieu  Hoi  propaganda.  Many  reacted  against  the  restric- 
tions on  personal  freedom  and  the  depersonalization 
characteristic  of  the  VC  indoctrination  and  morale-mainte- 
nance processes.  A civilian  cadre  said  he  rallied  because 
he  "was  fed  up  with  the  regime.  It  was  full  of  deception 
and  I found  that  the  GVN  had  respect  for  personality  and 
was  lenient."  Another,  a former  student,  a recruit  who  had 
spent  his  little  time  in  the  Front  chiefly  in  political 
training,  expressed  his  expectation  that  he  would  be  "warmly 
welcomed  by  the  Chieu  Hoi  officials  as  were  other  ralliers... 
And  then  [he  went  on,]  I would  be  able  to  lead  a free, 
happy  life.  These  thoughts  raised  my  spirits  and  helped 
me  overcome  all  obstacles  and  hardships  in  order  to 
rally. . . ." 

Other  suggestions  for  propaganda  content  are  implicit 
in  ralliers'  statements  about  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  former  chief  of  a VC  military  proselytizing  team  in  a 
village,  who  rallied  in  September  1964,  had  been  disabused 
of  an  incipient  belief  in  Communism  while  still  in  the 
Front.  His  wants  were  simple: 
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My  biggest  hope  is  that  we  will  have  a chance 
to  live  in  peace.  I want  to  live  with  my  family,  to 
have  enough  land,  a job  to  get  money  to  support  my 
children.  I especially  want  to  be  able  to  send  my 
children  to  a school  for  more  education  than  I have. 

The  stated  aspirations  of  the  Quy  Chanh  are  summarized 

in  J.  M.  Carrier’s  analysis  of  1348  profiles  of  former  VC 

who  came  in  during  the  last  half  of  1965.  Of  these,  1054 

indicated  the  informants'  aspirations;  665,  or  63%,  simply 

wanted  to  return  home;  271,  or  257«,  expressed  a desire  to 

serve  in  the  GVN  military;  165  of  the  last  group  wanted  to 

join  the  ARVN,  and  53  wanted  to  join  armed  propaganda 

units.  The  full  range  of  expressed  aspirations  is  given 

in  Table  5,  on  thv\  following  page. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  ralliers  wished 

simply  to  return  home  indicates  that  many  of  the  actual 

and  potential  ralliers  view  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  as  a 

means  of  avoiding  further  hardships  and  combat  and  as  a 

way  of  returning  to  their  families.  This  is  especially 

true  of  persons  who  had  been  forcibly  conscripted  by  the 

VC  in  contested  or  GVN  controlled  areas,  whose  families 

had  moved  from  VC  to  GVN  controlled  areas  or  whose  families 

were  greatly  dependent  on  their  labor.  The  latter  seemed 

to  apply  particularly  to  poor  farmers  and  young  men 

supporting  aged  parents. 

It  is  of  some  significance  thac  25  per  cent  of  the 
ralliers  from  the  sample,  of  1348  expressed  a wish  to  serve 
in  some  GVN  military  organization.  Among  them  v' „a  cadres 
and  persons  with  long  service  in  the  VC,  Our  interviews 
show  that  while  some  were  motivated  by  anger  over  VC 
policies  or  actions  or  personal  grievances,  others  appeared 
to  see  in  this  a quick  way  of  earning  a living,  especially 
if  they  felt  they  could  not  safely  return  to  their  homes. 
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Returnee  Card  Data  on 
ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  QfJY  CHANH 
(1054  Responses  out  of  1348  cards) 


t 


Asoiration 

Number 

Return  Home 

665 

Join  Military 

165 

271 

ARVN 

Armed  Propaganda 

53 

SDC 

27 

Civil  Guard 

13 

Special  Forces 

9 

Military  Intelligence 

4 

21 

Want  a job 

Live  in  Secure  Area 

28 

Study 

11 

31 

Mechanics 

Learn  a trade 

9 

Nursing 

6 

Other 

5 

Work  for  GVN 

11 

Join  Chieu  Hoi  as  Rally  Cadre 

9 

Join  Police 

3 

Join  District  Services 

4 

Go  to  Resettlement  Center 
Enter  Buddhist  Monastery 
Show  GVN  Ammo  Dump 


Some  may  have  seen  in  this  a way  of  winning  favor  with  the 
GVN.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  individual  seemed  con- 
vinced that  he  could  not  avoid  military  service  with  one 
or  the  other  side  and  preferred  the  GVN  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  stronger,  better  equipped,  suffering  fewer  hard- 
ships and  where  he  would  be  paid  for  his  services.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  majority  of  the  interviewed  ralliers  expressed 
no  qualms  about  fighting  against,  their  former  VC  comrades. 

A similar  attitude  was  often  shown  by  former  GVN  soldiers 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  VC,  or  otherwise  forced  to 
serve  in  VC  units.  Ralliers  from  this  group  did  not  express 
any  revulsion  at  having  had  to  fight  against  their  former 
ARVN  comrades.  They  expressed  much  more  concern  if  they 
had  had  to  risk  fighting  their  relatives  on  the  other  side. 
Their  motives  for  defection  centered  primarily  on  hard- 
ships, fear  of  death,  and  lack  of  faith  in  a VC  victory. 

This  suggests  that  once  the  individual  has  come  over  to 
the  Government,  he  tends  to  accept  the  necessity  of 
serving  the  GVN  and  that  VC  indoctrination,  in  some  cases 
of  long  standing,  is  not  sufficient  to  inhibit  a relatively 
easy  transfer  of  loyalty,  based  in  part  on  personal  inter- 
est, from  one  side  to  the  other.  Many  ralliers  show  that 
they  easily  accept  the  "justice"  of  the  cause  and  the 
values  of  whichever  side  exercises  control  over  them. 

This  attitude  may  be  reinforced  by  fear  of  punishment  for 
noncompliance  with  the  controlling  authorities  and  further 
in  the  case  of  the  VC  ralliers  by  the  VC  threat  to  kill 
any  recaptured  rallier. 

In  general,  our  interview  data  do  not  show  that  our 
respondents  are  keenly  aware  of  efforts  made  by  the  GVN  to 
appeal  to  special  groups  in  the  VC.  Most  of  the  responses 
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to  questions  about  the  content  of  Chieu  Hoi  leaflets  or 
broadcasts  indicate  that  the  interviewee  is  aware  that  the 
Government  wants  him  to  return  to  the  "just  cause,"  that  it 
will  treat  him  well,  and  will  help  reintegrate  him  and  his 
family  into  a better  life  on  the  Government  side.  Such 
content  is  often  reported  even  though  the  respondent  does 
not  associate  it  with  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  or  may  not 
even  know  that  there  is  such  a program.  Since  Chieu  Hoi 
appeals  must  aim  primarily  at  reassuring  potential  ralliers 
about  the  program  and  their  future,  and  facilitate  their 
rallies,  no  clear  distinction  need  be  made  between  different 
types  of  VC  personnel;  they  can  be  addressed  as  a group  for 
these  purposes. 

But  our  data  also  indicate  that  various  types  of  VC 
audiences,  in  differing  local  situations,  do  exhibit 
special  susceptibilities  to  particularized  Chieu  Hoi 
appeals.  These  susceptibilities  vary  not  only  by  type  of 
military  organization,  re:  Main  Force,  Local  Force, 

Guerrilla,  North  Vietnamese  Army;  but  also  by  rank  and  by 
functions.  For  example,  VC  redr  service  personnel  often 
appear  to  be  demoralized  by  their  extreme  isolation,  lack 
of  contact  with  the  civilian  population  and  the  monotony 
of  their  work  as  well  as  by  inadequate  food.  Transportation 
workers  are  discouraged  by  their  vulnerability  to  attacks, 
their  inability  to  defend  themselves  if  ambushed,  the 
heavy  and  often  dirty  labor  they  perform  and  the  tendency 
of  the  civilians,  especially  girls,  to  avoid  contact  with 
them  because  of  their  unglamorous  assignment  and  their 
filthy  and  often  smelly  appearance.  Food  production  workers 
also  suffer  from  isolation,  exposure  to  attacks  and  lack 
of  appreciation  of  their  mission  by  the  civilians. 
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the  infiltrator  has  found  that  he  is  not  fighting  "American 
imperialists,"  but  Vietnamese.  Of  course,  the  recent  in- 
crease in  the  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  and  their  use 
against  PAVN  formations  has  reduced  the  potential  occasions 
of  this  shock.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  infiltrator 
from  the  North  will  still  be  encountering  Vietnamese. 

In  all  cases  where  Northern  troops  encounter  Americans, 
they  need  to  be  met  not  only  by  American  military  power,  but 
also  by  information  about  the  true  role  of  the  Americans  in 
Vietnam.  They  should  be  offered  an  honorable  way  out  of  the 
war  that  is  compatible  with  fundamental  Vietnamese  national 
interests.  It  is  worthwhile  denying  the  Hanoi-VC  line  that 
the  Americans  want  to  invade  and  to  conquer  the  North.  Such 
denials  need  not  be  direct,  but  should  be  made  in  the  course 
of  asserting  the  positive  goals  of  American  policy.  The 
visual  demonstration  of  prosperity  that  the  Northern  soldier 
may  experience  in  South  Vietnam  may  help  him  come  to  a more 
accurate  and  favorable  view  of  the  role  of  Americans  in 
Vietnam.  The  American  emphasis  on  personal  freedom  can  be 
communicated  to  him,  especially  if  he  observes  examples  of 
freedom  enjoyed  by  Vietnamese  under  the  GVN. 

The  problem  of  propaganda  to  regular  PAVN  units  is 
obviously  different  from  that  of  propaganda  to  individual 
cadres  or  to  small  groups  sent  to  beef  up  VC  units  origi- 
nating in  the  South.  The  latter  endeavor  may  present  the 
larger  initial  opportunities.  One  recent  infiltrator  who 
rallied  complained  of  inadequate  training  (he  was  told  he 
would  learn  more  on  the  battlefield  in  the  South  than  he 
would  in  an  equivalent  time  in  the  North),  and  of  being 
expelled  from  a village  in  the  South  because  the  inhabi- 
tants feared  his  unit  would  attract  GVN  attacks.  Regular 


PAVN  units  encountered  so  far  turn  out  to  be  well  trained, 
relatively  highly  motivated,  well  equipped,  and  with  a 
sense  of  mission  or  duty  reinforced  by  Hanoi's  demand  that 
they  must  put  more  pressure  on  the  Americans  in  the  South  to 
relieve  bombing  attacks  on  the  North.  (Not  ail  PAVN  elements 
are  necessarily  elite.  One  of  our  informants,  who  had  served 
with  the  325th  Division,  said  he  had  been  transferred  to  that 
Division  because  he  was  "stubborn,"  and  that  others  were 
similarly  selected.)  However  little  PAVN  units  in  the  South 
can  do  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  GVN/U.S.  bombing  of  the 
North,  Hanoi's  argument  about  the  PAVN  role  may  be  useful  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  soldier  fights  harder  against  the 
Americans  in  order  to  discharge  his  anger  and  resentment 
against  bombing.  It  is  important  to  inform  PAVN  units  in 
the  South  of  all  the  reasons  for  the  GVN/U.S.  attacks  on 
the  North,  with  emphasis  on  the  effort  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiations. Such  explanations  could  channel  some  of  the  anger 
of  the  PAVN  units  against  their  own  leaders  for  their  failure 
to  take  the  route  of  negotiations  and  thus  eliminate  attacks 
on  Northern  homes  and  families. 

Common  to  North  Vietnamese  regular  units,  small  groups, 
and  cadres  is  the  fact  that  in  the  South  they  are  away  from 
home  and  family,  in  unfamiliar  territory,  undergoing  hard- 
ships and  dangers,  often  rejected  by  the  local  population, 
and  meeting  an  enemy  possessed  of  superior  armament  and 
resources.  Consequently  it  is  surely  justifiable  to  regard 
the  Northerners  as  vulnerable  to  surrender  propaganda, 
despite  their  fears  that  the  regime  may  retaliate  against 
their  families  and  that  they  may  never  see  their  homes 
again  if  they  surrender.  Under  these  conditions,  personal 
difficulties  or  conflicts  with  cadres  may  provide  the 
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critical  margin  of  disaffection  needed  to  provoke  rallies 
(as  was  true  of  two  of  the  interviewed  infiltrator  ralliers). 
The  Northerner  may  prefer  rallying  to  surrender  simply  be- 
cause the  treatment  of  a rallier  seems  preferable.  Political 
convictions  may  be  too  weak  to  deter  rallying,  at  least 
during  the  critical  period  of  decision.  Once  he  has  reached 
a Chieu  Hoi  center,  the  rallier  will  be  subject  to  new  influ- 
ences on  his  political  thinking.  If  he  is  anxious  to  ration- 
alize an  act  he  may  have  regarded  as  disloyal  or  treasonable, 
the  PAVN  rallier  may  offer  little  resistance  to  a reorien- 
tation of  his  beliefs. 

Some  of  the  most  recent  interviews  with  PAVN  personnel 
indicate  that  the  opportunities  for  psychological  warfare 
generally,  and  surrender/rallier  propaganda  in  particular, 
may  be  rich  and  growing.  Four  PAVN  soldiers  left  their  unit 
together.  They  had  no  intention  of  rallying;  they  simply 
wanted  to  desert,  and  planned  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  villagers.  One  recent  rallier,  a company  politi- 
cal officer  who  had  served  in  the  Resistance  and  in  the 
North  since  1950,  arrived  in  the  South  with  the  intention 
of  rallying.  He  could  no  longer  stand  the  hardships,  and 
he  wanted  to  be  reunited  with  his  family  (whose  village 
south  of  the  border  he  could  see  when  he  had  been  on  duty 
with  a PAVN  unit  guarding  the  demarcation  line). 

The  PAVN  defectors  realized  that  their  leaders  had 
lied  to  them.  They  had  been  told  they  would  fight  Ameri- 
cans; yet  on  their  way  to  the  South  they  were  warned  they 
might  be  attacked  by  GVN  troops.  They  were  frightened  by 
bombing,  and  sure  they  would  die  if  they  stayed  with  their 
units.  They  were  determined  to  escape.  Two  of  them, 
captured  during  the  Plei  He  battle  with  the  American 
First  Cavalry,  heard  Chieu  Hoi  appeals  while  they  were 
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trying  to  escape  through  the  jungle.  These  appeals  re- 
inforced their  determination  to  find  some  way  to  sur- 
render. (They  did,  by  waving  a white  flag  at  American 
helicopters.) 

None  of  the  PAVN  defectors  was  prepared  for  the 
hardships  of  the  journey  south.  They  were  sick  with 
malaria  and  beri-beri;  they  were  shocked  because  those 
too  sick  to  go  on  were  sometimes  left  to  die  unattended 
at  a rest  station.  They  had  insufficient  food,  an  un- 
balanced diet,  and  not  enough  medicine.  They  were 
thoroughly  depressed  by  finding  conditions  quite  other 
than  they  had  been  led  to  believe  while  in  the  North. 

No  one  welcomed  them. 

Nuances  in  the  testimony  of  these  recent  subjects 
are  also  important.  One  is  the  suggestion  that  there  is 
more  opportunity  among  the  PAVN  than  among  the  VC  for 
group  surrenders.  Three  of  the  subjects  were  not  afraid 
to  disclose  to  each  other  their  intentions  to  surrender, 
and  they  set  about  finding  the  best  ways  of  doing  it. 

We  also  find  a bin:  that  the  cadres  have  more  initial 
confidence  in  troops  who  have  been  longer  exposed  to 
indoctrination  anv\  discipline,  and  that  less  stringent 
control  techniques  are  applied  to  these  troops.  In  one 
unit,  it  was  said,  the  cell-control  device  was  loosely 
used  except  in  battle.  (Of  course  we  may  expect  that 
such  laxity  will  be  corrected  if  we  are  able  to  stimulate 
substantial  numbers  of  rallies,  surrenders,  or  desertions.) 

Another  opportunity  is  opened  up  by  the  PAVN  doctrine 
on  the  quality  of  U.S.  (and  other  Allied)  troops  under 
Vietnamese  conditions,  as  reported  by  the  recent  ralliers. 
The  PAVN  troops  were  told  that  the  American  soldiers  were 
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only  ’’average"  in  fighting  effectiveness  as  infantry 
men;  that  they  did  not  know  Vietnamese  conditions  or 
terrain;  and  that  they  could  not  fight  effectively  in 
the  jungle.  The  Americans,  it  was  said,  were  not  as 
good  as  the  ARVN.  PAVN  doctrine  conceded  that  the 
Americans  were  superior  In  armament  and  their  use  of 
helicopters,  but  characteristically  found  and  stressed 
a presumed  weakness  in  American  fighting  capability  as 
a means  of  maintaining  the  morale  of  their  troops. 
Obviously  any  battlefield  evidence  of  the  superior 
fighting  capability  of  the  Americans  will  be  useful 
in  discrediting  PAVN  doctrine,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  PAVN  cadres  as  well.  One  PAVN  unit  was  said  to  have 
been  surprised  by  the  capability  of  the  Airborne  Cavalry 
to  strike  it  in  the  rear.  Not  having  foreseen  this, 
the  unit  suffered  heavy  casualties. 

Still  another  opportunity  is  suggested  by  a report 
that  the  PAVN  give  better  care  to  the  lightly  wounded 
than  to  the  severely  wounded.  While  such  practices  may 
b°-  completely  justified  in  terms  of  the  most  efficient 
use  of  medicine  and  medics  — especially  under  battle 
conditions,  including  shortages  of  supplies  and  special- 
ists --  they  have  caused  jhock  and  dismay,  according  to 
ralliers'  reports,  at  the  callous  neglect  of  those  who 
might  not  be  made  battleworthy  in  a short  time.  Ralliers 
reported  that  such  treatment  had  sharpened  their  own 
fears  of  death  or  injury  in  battle. 

PAVN  indoctrination  of  troops  in  the  North  usually 
stresses  that  they  must  go  south  to  help  end  the  war 
soon  — even  though  the  Front  has  allegedly  liberated 
from  2/3  to  3/4  of  the  territory,  and  from  3/4  to  9/ 10 
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of  the  population.  When  the  PAVN  soldier  arrives  in  the 
South  he  finds  that  the  task  is  far  from  finished,  that 
he  is  faced  by  large  and  growing  numbers  of  GVN  and  U.S. 
troops,  and  that  he  has  to  accept  the  high  probability 
of  a long  war,  greater  danger  of  death,  and  prolonged 
rupture  of  family  ties.  In  the  South  he  is  told  a some- 
what different  story  — that  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
will  supply  equipment  and  manpower  when  they  are  needed, 
not  to  gain  quick  victory  but  to  balance  the  increasingly 
powerful  forces  of  the  South.  The  PAVN  soldier  must  then 
readjust  his  expectations  downward.  This  is  both  a 
challenge  to  the  PAVN  control  structure,  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  GVN  propagandist. 

The  testimony  of  our  PAVN  subjects  reveals  weaknesses 
in  another  PAVN  indoctrination  theme.  The  indoc trinators 
allege  that  the  countryside  in  South  Vietnam  has  already 
been  liberated  by  the  Front,  to  all  intents  and  purposes; 
that  the  remaining  duty  is  to  liberate  the  towns,  the 
cities,  and  their  immediate  environs.  But  the  infil- 
trators quickly  notice  that  much  of  the  countryside  is 
not  yet  liberated.  They  have  to  stay  in  the  jungles  or 
in  the  mountains  and  are  often  told  to  stay  away  from  the 
local  inhabitants.  Moreover,  any  occupation  and  pacifi- 
cation of  the  countryside  by  the  GVN  will  strike  directly 
at  PAVN  and  Front  claims  that  form  an  important  element 
in  the  Communist  scenario  for  victory.  Some  recent  re™ 
ports  on  PAVN  indoctrination  suggest  that  the  Communists 
may  be  preparing  for  a prolonged  fight  against  the  towns 
and  cities,  despite  the  optimism  of  their  propaganda. 

Indoc trinators  recollect  that  the  Viet  Minh  were  never 
able  to  liberate  the  cities,  which  fell  only  when  the 
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political  position  of  the  French  was  undermined,  and  a 
negotiated  settlement  was  arranged  at  Geneva. 

Regroupees  provide  additional  scope  for  GVN  rally 
propaganda,  simply  because  they  have  had  a chance  to 
compare  life  under  Communism  in  the  North  with  conditions 
in  the  South,  and  because  they  have  family  and  other  con- 
nections with  the  South.  Many  or  most  of  the  regroupees 
in  our  sample  were  cadres,  and  seemingly  difficult  targets 
for  rally  propaganda.  But  several  among  them,  one  a former 
platoon  leader,  did  rally,  and  thus  indicated  that  this 
category  is  by  no  means  proof  agains’;  GVN  appeals. 
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VIII.  PROPAGANDA  TACTICS  AND  PROBLEMS 


The  foregoing  discussion  points  clearly  to  some 
improved  propaganda  tactics  open  to  the  GVN  in  its  efforts 
to  foster  rallies,  surrenders,  and  desertions.  The  simple 
fact  of  lack  of  information  in  the  Front  about  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program  points  to  an  inviting  gap . That  a substantial 
number  of  ralliers  have  come  in  without  even  having  heard 
of  the  program  suggests  the  existence  of  a large  untapped 
reservoir  of  potential  ralliers,  who  only  await  more 
intensive  and  better  focussed  propaganda  before  making 
a decision  to  rally.  Moreover,  as  our  informants  often 
mention,  the  propaganda  efforts  of  the  GVN  should  be 
sustained,  and  should  be  coordinated  with  GVN  actions. 

The  discussion  below  deals  with  (a)  some  propaganda 
proposals  of  immediate  concern,  and  (b)  longer-run 
problems,  some  of  them  involving  the  coordination  of 
pr^oaganda  with  changed  policies  and  operations. 

A.  IMMEDIATE  CONCERNS 

In  our  judgment,  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  should  be 
increasingly  focussed  during  the  coming  months  on  the 
potential  waverer  in  the  Front.  If  the  war  intensifies, 
bringing  increased  clangers  and  disillusionment  to  the 
Front  and  the  PAVN,  we  can  fairly  assume  that  the  number 
of  potential  waverers  will  increase.  Skillful  propaganda 
can  enhance  the  natural  effects  of  these  pressures  by 
pointing  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  VC  struggle  and  to 
the  uselessness  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  VC's 
obstinate  continuation  of  the  fighting.  At  the  same  time, 
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of  course,  propaganda  will  stress  the  prospects  for  peace, 
security,  national  independence,  personal  freedom,  and 
prosperity  under  GVN  rule,  with  worldwide  assistance  from 
the  non-Communist  powers. 

A sustained  U.S.  campaign  for  peace  on  honorable 
terms  can  increase  the  propensity  to  waver.  But  if 
misunderstanding  and  distortion  are  to  be  avoided,  Hanoi 
and  the  Front  should  not  be  allowed  a free  field  to  define 
the  purposes  and  consequences  of  America's  efforts  to 
bring  about  such  a settlement.  It  will  be  more  important 
than  ever  to  define  America's  aims  in  fighting  on  as  long 
as  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  choose  to  do  so,  and  to  clarify 
U.S.  plans  for  reconstruction  to  follow.  Meanwhile  it  is 
necessary  to  show  the  VC  waverer  the  futility  of  continued 
resistance. 

For  present  and  potential  waverers,  two  lines  of 
propaganda  are  especially  important.  One  is  to  increase 
doubts  about  Front  veracity  and  the  prospects  of  victory, 
and  to  reduce  expectations  of  survival  in  the  VC.  The 
other  is  information  about  how  to  rally  or  surrender. 
Propaganda  about  how  to  surrender  received  by  the  waverer 
will  be  equally  valuable  to  others  who  have  decided  to 
surrender  and  need  only  to  be  told  where  and  how.  Con- 
current propaganda  to  the  waverer,  designed  to  lower  his 
faith  in  the  Front  and  to  increase  his  fear  of  death,  can 
erode  confidence  and  reduce  the  number  of  those  still 
firmly  committed  to  the  Front. 

The  most  urgent  propaganda  task  for  the  coming  months 
is  to  demonstrate  to  the  VC  waverer  that  the  VC  has  lost, 
but  that  he  hr.s  an  honorable  and  feasible  way  out  --  now. 
Events  in  Vietnam  during  the  latter  months  of  1965  provide 
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valuable  propaganda  materials.  For  the  next  few  months 
U.S./GVN  propagandists  should  take  advantage  of  VC 
assertions  that  1965  was  the  year  of  decision — the  year 
in  which  they  would  either  establish  the  conditions  for 
a general  uprising,  or  take  a giant  stride  forward  toward 
it.  Propaganda  should  sharply  remind  the  VC  that  1965 
was  the  year  of  decision,  when  the  VC  made  its  greatest 
effort,  imposed  the  greatest  sacrifices  on  the  people,  and 
failed.  The  VC  stride  forward  only  provoked  the  GVN  and 
its  allies  to  greater  and  more  determined  efforts,  with 
larger  forces  and  improved  weapons,  while  the  VC  alienated 
villagers  and  forfeited  the  support  it  must  have  to  sur- 
vive. Worse,  support  from  the  North  now  shows  uncertainties, 
as  even  men  from  PAVN  units  and  Northern  cadres  in  VC 
formations  have  rallied, 

GVN/US  propaganda  should  take  special  pains  to  tell 
VC  units  about  the  defections  of  Northerners,  As  the 
Northerners  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  trained,  the  most 
indoctrinated  and  hard  core,  any  such  defections  can  be 
especially  damaging  to  VC  morale.  The  VC  soldier  can  well 
ask  hiraself--if  they  rally,  why  not  X?  Our  propaganda 
should  see  that  the  question  gets  into  his  mind. 

Output  should  combine  evidence  of  VC/PAVN  failures 
and  duplicity  to  heighten  disillusionment  and  loss  of 
faith  in  victory. 

Another  theme  that  should  be  heavily  stressed  is 
“Death  for  What?"  Propaganda  should  take  advantage  of  all 
information  about  the  growing  number  of  deaths  and  casual- 
ties suffered  by  the  Front  and  ask  why  the  Front  continues 
a futile  struggle,  denying  peace,  security,  and  prosperity 
to  the  villager. 
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Information  about  U.S.  willingness  to  seek  peace  on 
honorable  terms  should  be  coupled  with  news  of  Hanoi’s 
responses.  If  Hanoi  proves  recalcitrant,  the  opportunity 
arises  to  present  Hanoi  and  the  Front  as  cynically  forcing 
their  armies  to  continue  risking  their  lives  and  suffering 
hardships  for  no  purpose.  If  either  Hanoi  or  the  Front 
gives  evidence  of  accepting  some  sort  of  negotiations, 
that  opens  up  opportunities  to  promote  malingering  and 
safety-seeking:  Why  should  Front  fighters  die  in  the  last 

weeks  of  a war?  But  both  of  these  responses  to  events  are 
delicate  and  difficult  and  it  would  be  more  rewarding  to 
emphasize  the  immediate  road  of  escape  from  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  war  offered  by  the  Chieu  Hoi  program. 

(U.S,  output,  with  due  regard  for  the  sensibilities  of 
the  GVN,  might  keep  alive  the  idea  that  Hanoi  is  always 
balancing  the  prospective  gains  from  negotiations  against 
those  from  continuation  of  the  armed  struggle.  As  defeats 
mount,  Hanoi  could  well  decide  to  negotiate  secretly,  and 
keep  up  maximum  miiit4\ry  pressure--at  the  cost  of  lives — 
until  the  moment  of  public  capitulation.) 

Even  if  Hanoi  and  the  Front  make  no  favorable  res- 
ponse to  the  peace  campaign,  knowledge  among  fighters  in 
the  field  that  such  a campaign  is  continuing  can  erode 
morale,  reduce  operational  effectiveness,  and  contribute 
to  a reevaluation  of  U.S.  purposes  in  Vietnam. 

The  middle  cadres  are  an  operationally  important  and 
increasingly  promising  target,  even  if  represented  so  far 
by  only  a relatively  small  number  of  ralliers  and  deserters. 
Since  such  cadres  are  sometimes  permitted  to  listen  to 
Saigon  radio,  or  do  so  anyway,  special  radio  programs 
should  be  devised  to  put  pressure  on  them.  The  interview 
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data  show  that  many  of  the  middle  cadres  have  joined  the 
movement  and  served  well  in  it  as  a means  of  personal  ad- 
vancement. The  radio  programs,  therefore,  should  stress 
the  poor  prospects  they  face  if  they  continue  to  stay  in 
the  Front,  and  should  indicate  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment after  they  have  rallied  and  have  proved  their  loyalty 
to  the  GVN.  The  ideological  element  in  these  programs  may 
well  be  subordinated  to  considerations  of  status  and  ma- 
terial interest.  Several  of  those  interviewed  were  still 
committed  to  the  ideological  goals  of  the  Front,  but  they 
nevertheless  rallied  because  of  some  form  of  personal 
humiliation.  The  GVN  can  offer  the  VC  soldier  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  build  a free,  just,  prosperous,  and  peace- 
ful Vietnam,  and,  in  doing  so,  take  advantage  of  national- 
ist aspirations  among  Front  cadres. 

The  most  promising  way  of  increasing  the  number  of 
ralliers  is  to  appeal  to  chose  who  have  already  decided 
to  rally  and  are  only  awaiting  the  needed  information 
and  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  intention.  Next 
most  promising  as  a target  are  those  whose  motivation  to 
rally  is  present  but  is  still  too  weak  to  justify  the 
expected  risks  and  dangers.  Instructional  leaflets, 
validated  by  previous  ralliers  wherever  possible,  and 
authenticated  by  prominent  GVN  political  authorities, 
local  or  national,  are  needed  for  both  these  groups. 
Instructions  about  how  to  rally  will  help  reassure  those 
who  are  still  fearful.  The  testimony  of  ralliers  and  the 
word  of  government  officials  will  serve  to  reassure  those 
still  below  the  threshold  of  decision  and  will  reinforce 
the  intentions  of  those  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  come 
out.  One  possible  and  certainly  desirable  consequence 


of  including  validation  by  political  authorities  is  the 
establishment  and  reinforcement  of  the  prestige  and 
legitimate  authority  of  the  GVN  in  the  eyes  of  the 
potential  rtilier  who  is  still  in  the  Front. 

Desires  to  raxly  can  be  strengthened  by  propaganda 
directed  to  the  rural  population  stressing  the  economic 
pliant  of  the  villager.  GVN  propaganda  should  give  con- 
crete examples,  citing  names  and  places,  of  villagers  who 
are  suffering  increasing  VC  taxes  and  forced  contributions, 
while  breadwinners  are  away  in  the  Front  fighting  although 
fields  lie  fallow  and  the  older  people  lack  necessities. 

(GVN  propaganda  should  also  address  such  specific  infor- 
mation to  fighters  in  the  Front  whose  families  are  in 
distress.)  GVN  propaganda  should  encourage  the  villagers 
to  complain  about  their  plight  to  members  of  their  families 
who  are  away  serving  in  the  Front,  asking  them  to  rally  or 
to  come  home.  The  GVN  should  also  publicize  all  instances 
of  recovery  and  pacification  of  areas  formerly  controlled 
by  the  VC,  as  well  as  telling  examples  of  rural  construction 
and  of  Chieu  Hoi  successes.  Not  only  ralliers,  but  refu- 
gees should  be  allowed  to  tell  of  their  own  good  experi- 
ences and  to  describe  the  good  things  that  await  future 
ralliers.  Such  propaganda  should  always  fix  on  the  VC 
responsibility  for  continuing  the  struggle,  and  for  need- 
less postponement  of  peace,  security,  and  prosperity. 

The  villagers  themselves,  as  well  as  their  relatives 
in  the  Front,  must  be  made  to  realize  that  action  to  support 
the  VC  only  postpones  peace,  but  that  action  weakening  the 
VC,  such  as  rallying  or  going  home,  brings  nearer  the  day 
when  families  can  till  their  fields  and  ply  their  trades 
together  in  freedom  and  security. 
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A major  topic  for  propaganda  to  the  rural  population 
must  continue  to  be  GVN  victories  and  Front  defeats.  The 
VC  is  now  living  on  the  propaganda  fruits  of  past  victories. 
Much  credible  evidence  is  available  to  show  that  the  VC 
have  failed  to  achieve  the  brilliant  victories  promised 
for  1965,  have  suffered  many  tactical  setbacks,  and  are 
forced  to  exaggerate  minor  successes  and  to  hide  dispro- 
portionate losses.  A vital  task  for  GVN/US  propaganda  is 
to  take  full  advantage  of  everything  rhe  villager  himself 
knows  and  sees  that  demonstrates  the  VC's  military  weakness, 
and  to  fortify  this  knowledge  with  news  of  GVN  successes. 

The  villager  who  is  impressed  to  carry  off  and  bury  the 
Front's  dead  knows  how  to  evaluate  Front  claims  of  minimal 
casualties  and  of  honorable  treatment  of  those  who  died  in 
its  cause.  Such  villagers  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
their  own  assessments  of  Front  casualties  by  pooling  infor- 
mation from  burial  parties,  battle  witnesses,  and  others. 
Exhibits  of  captured  VC  weapons  and  equipment,  photographs 
of  VC  captives,  and  photographs  of  dead  abandoned  by  the 
VC  will  give  substance  to  GVN  claims.  Such  exhibits  might 
well  be  reinforced  by  providing  opportunities  for  villagers 
to  see  well- treated  VC  captives  in  prison  stockades,  and 
by  showing  pictures  of  dead  VC  being  ceremoniously  buried 
by  GVN  forces.  If  bodies  can  be  identified,  the  GVN  should 
make  efforts,  through  radio  programs  or  leaflets,  to  inform 
parents  and  friends  in  the  victims'  home  areas.  By  these 
and  other  means,  the  GVN  should  impress  the  rural  population 
with  the  extent  or  VC  defeats,  and  urge  them  to  persuade 
members  of  their  families  in  the  VC  to  "come  out"  before 
it  is  too  late. 


In  these  tasks,  the  GVN/U.S.  propagandist  enjoys  a 
large  and  increasing  tactical  advantage — the  growing 
erosion  of  the  credibility  of  VC  propaganda,  and  waning 
trust  in  the  words  of  the  cadres.  To  rob  VC  propaganda 
of  its  remaining  credibility  is  an  ever  more  feasible  and 
crucial  task  for  the  GVN  propagandist.  Much  can  be  done 
in  the  context  of  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda,  where  the  VC  have 
created  special  opportunities  for  the  GVN  by  circulating 
falsehoods  about  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  and  about  GVN 
treatment  of  ralliers,  deserters,  and  prisoners. 

Another  topic  for  the  rural  population  is  news  about 
GVN  territorial  gains  as  they  are  made,  and  about  the 
progress  of  rural  construction  in  such  areas.  The  people 
must  be  shown  how  the  GVN  is  reestablishing  its  control. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  rural  popula- 
tion has  a vital  interest  in  that  reestablishment.  As 
the  facts  warrant,  stress  should  be  given  GVN  programs 
for  land  reform  and  other  programs  for  social  justice  in 
the  countryside.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  those  who 
have  been  dispossessed  by  the  VC  can  look  forward  to 
restitution.  The  GVN  objective  in  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams, it  should  be  said,  is  to  bring  the  benefits  of  peace 
to  the  people.  Not  least  among  these  benefits  are  simple 
concrete  freedoms- -freedom  to  move  without  surveillance 
by  the  VC;  freedom  to  spend  leisure  as  each  person  sees 
fit;  freedom  from  forced  labor  and  "contributions." 

A related  task  is  to  demonstrate  the  role  of  Americans 
in  rural  construction  by  providing  VC  personnel  with 
authoritative,  credible  information  about  the  part  played 
by  Americans  in  rebuilding  areas  where  the  GVN  has  re- 
established its  control.  Our  data  offer  little  hope  that 
mere  assertions  about  the  true  role  of  the  United  States 
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in  Vietnam  will  do  much  to  offset  VC  propaganda  about 
the  U.S.  imperialists.  But  the  data  indicate  clearly 
that  many  persons  so  propagandized  by  the  VC  quickly 
and  easily  recast  their  notions  once  they  have  been  in 
contact  with  Americans,  and  have  had  a chance  to  see  for 
themselves  the  constructive  aspects  of  American  activities. 
After  first-hand  experience,  the  next  best  thing  is  the 
testimony  of  trusted  relatives  or  friends.  Hence  the 
value  of  fostering  direct  observation  of  American  con- 
struction, medical  care,  agricultural  help,  and  so  on, 
by  villagers,  and  of  urging  them  to  communicate  with 
their  relatives  still  in  the  Front  the  truth  about  what 
Americans  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 

While  most  propaganda  to  ralliers  can  best  be 
transmitted  via  the  rural  population,  some  propaganda 
needs  to  be  sent  directly.  Among  the  latter  are  promises, 
via  leaflets,  airborne  broadcasts,  and  radio  broadcasts, 
that  the  GVN  will  do  everything  possible  to  resettle  the 
family  of  a rallier,  if  necessary  to  their  safety,  and 
in  any  case  will  assure  them  help  in  earning  a living 
or  getting  family  allowances  during  a resettlement  period. 
These  media  should  also  be  used  to  make  clear  that  the 
GVN  will  uelp  the  family  move  to  a New  Life  Hamlet,  to 
a district  town,  or  to  a similarly  secure  area,  if  the 
relative  in  the  Front  comes  home.  The  task  is  to  reas- 
sure the  potential  rallier  or  deserter  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  protect  and  support  his  family,  and  thus 
deflate  one  of  the  major  VC-imposed  deterrents. 

The  VC’s  drive  to  reduce  their  administrative 
personnel  and  channel  the  surplus  into  active  VC  military 
service  opens  up  an  opportunity  for  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda. 
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A special  appeal  should  be  made  to  VC  civilian  cadres. 

It  should  play  on  their  fears  of  death  and  burial  without 
honor,  in  an  unmarked  grave  fair  from  home.  Since  civilian 
cadres  are  likely  to  be  status-conscious  persons,  jealous 
of  their  position  and  their  prospects  in  the  Front,  ap- 
peals to  them  whenever  possible  should  stress  telling 
information  about  opportunities  for  position  and  advance- 
ment that  may  be  open  to  them  if  they  come  into  the  Chieu 
Hoi  program.  The  contrast  between  life  in  the  military, 
for  which  they  have  not  been  trained  and  for  which  they 
have  little  stomach,  and  the  prospects  of  safety  and  a 
continuation  of  a political  or  administrative  life  will 
be  especially  persuasive  to  these  people. 

While  our  data  do  not  yet  reveal  clearly  the  effects 
of  efforts  to  adapt  Chieu  Hoi  policies  or  propaganda  to 
infiltrators  from  the  North,  or  to  PAVN  formations,  the 
data  do  reveal  susceptibilities  to  such  propaganda  as  well 
as  to  straight  surrender  appeals.  During  coming  months, 
we  should  step  up  efforts  to  induce  surrenders,  paralleling 
them  with  offers  of  a choice  of  integration  into  life  in 
the  South  or  of  returning  home  to  the  North.  Both  straight 
surrender  appeals  and  instructions,  plus  arguments  about 
safety  and  expediency,  and  Chieu  Hoi- type  appeals  gain 
force  from  the  Northerners’  war  weariness,  fear  of  combat, 
and  disillusionment.  Men  from  the  North  should  not  be 
barred  from  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  solely  because  they  may 
not  see  it  as  a return  to  a former  loyalty  or  as  acceptance 
of  the  right  cause.  To  close  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  to 
North  Vietnamese  would  only  flout  aspirations  to  national 
unity.  Although  these  aspirations  are  not  always  strong, 
they  are  widespread,  and  where  they  are  strong,  they  offer 
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both  a challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  the  GVN  to  show  how 
they  can  be  achieved  under  its  auspices,  with  a first  step 
being  the  creation  of  a vigorous,  viable  and  free  society 
in  the  South.  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  in  any  case  will  be 
useful  in  communicating  to  the  PAVN  the  purposes  and  the 
political  and  moral  strength  and  legitimacy  of  the  GVN. 

Such  propaganda  should  stress  good  treatment  by  U.S./GVN 
soldiers,  and  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  testimony 
of  captives  from  PAVN  units  who  may  be  willing  to  recount 
their  favorable  treatment  after  capture  or  surrender.  The 
story  of  good  treatment  of  PAVN  soldiers  by  U.S.  troops-- 
and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  taken  by  U.S.  troops  than 
by  ARVN,  under  current  conditions — could  offset  the  effects 
of  North  Vietnamese  propaganda  about  the  prevalence  of  the 
American  imperialist  opponent.  PAVN  troops  should  be 
brought  to  believe  that,  if  they  encounter  U.S.  troops  in 
the  field,  they  face  defeat  and  probable  death;  but  that, 
if  they  are  captured  or  surrender,  they  can  count  on  good 
treatment. 

Some  of  the  most  recently  interviewed  PAVN  soldiers 
have  been  treated  by  the  GVN  as  ralliers,  after  capture 
by  U.S.  troops  who  turned  them  over  to  the  Government, 

This  mode  of  entry  into  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  offers  some 
possibilities  for  promoting  surrenders  to  U.S.  forces. 
Provided  there  is  a good  likelihood  that  the  GVN  local 
military  or  civilian,  officials  will  treat  favorably-dis- 
posed PAVN  surrenderee  as  Chieu  Hoi,  it  might  be  indicated 
that  the  PAVN  soldier  has  a better  chance  of  benefiting 
from  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  if  he  surrenders  to  Americans, 
than  if  he  surrenders  to  ARVN  formations.  This  would  have 
to  be  done  with  great  care  so  as  not  to  offend  GVN 
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sensibilities.  The  message  might  get  through  without  much 
risk  of  embarrassment  if  stories  of  the  surrender  and  later 
treatment  of  PAVN  in  Chieu  Hoi  centers,  carried  on  leaflets 
or  broadcasts,  included  the  point  that  the  surrender  had 
been  to  an  American  formation.  It  is  likely  that  at  least 
some  PAVN  waverers  would  draw  the  correct  implication. 

Our  conclusions  about  the  value  of  inter-medium 
reinforcement  point  to  the  value  of  devoting  time  in  GVN 
radio  propaganda  to  reinforcement  of  surrender  or  rally 
instructions  given  via  leaflets  or  airborne  boradcasts. 

Our  data  indicate  that  there  is  very  widespread  listening, 
both  in  the  Front  and  in  villages  under  VC  control,  to 
reformed  opera;  ways  should  be  found  to  interpolate  into 
such  programs  messages  about  surrender  and  rallying  that 
will  not  expose  the  hearer  to  undue  reprisals  from  the 
VC  control  apparatus.  Periodic  mention  of  names  of  recent 
ralliers;  news  of  the  establishment  of  new  Chieu  Hoi 
centers;  the  success  stories  of  ralliers:  These  and 

similar  items  could  be  worked  into  radio  output. 

Time  shotild  be  devoted  on  the  radio  to  the  political 
aspects  of  the  struggle — possibly  by  clever  reworking  of 
opera  plots.  Such  programs,  and  those  addressing  politi- 
cal messages  to  cadres  or  others  who  can  listen  with 
relative  safety,  should  stress  the  long-term  political 
goals  of  the  GVN.  In  view  of  statements  of  many  of  our 
subjects,  these  program  should  include  concrete  examples 
of  desired  freedoms  that  are  enjoyed  here  and  now  by  chose 
who  have  returned  to  Saigon's  control.  The  messages  should 
demonstrate  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

Radio  is  the  medium  to  use  in  contrasting  the  regimented 
order  and  unrelenting  pressures  for  conformity  in  thought 
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and  deed,  so  characteristic  of  the  Front  and  of  Hanoi, 
with  the  favorable  conditions  many  Vietnamese  experienced 
in  the  "quiet  years"  before  the  VC  rose,  and  with  conditions 
under  the  GVN  today.  The  political  goal  of  such  programs — 
the  definition  of  the  aims  of  the  GVN,  and  its  offer  of  a 
life  responsive  to  genuine  Vietnamese  values  and  national 
aspirations--should  be  sought  where  possible  through  de- 
tailed and  concrete  treatment  of  situations  and  events 
that  audiences  have  had  a chance  to  experience  or  to  ob- 
serve themselves. 

B.  LONGER-TERM  PROBLEMS 

Several  problems  that  are  relevant  to  the  immediate 
future  may  take  some  time  to  -solve  because  of  their 
relationship  to  needed  changes  in  GVN  policies  or  opera- 
tions. These  unresolved  problems  tend  to  limit  the  success 
of  Chieu  Hoi  propaganda  and  to  reduce  the  rate  of  rallying 
and  surrendering. 

The  interview  data  strongly  suggest  that  the  GVN,  in 
its  surrender  propaganda,  has  not  successfully  differen- 
tiated classes  among  its  target  audiences — classes  such  as 
regroupees,  infiltrators,  and  cadres  of  South  Vietnamese 
origin;  production  workers,  transportation  workers,  and 
other  rear  service  elements;  new  recruits  or  veteran 
fighters;  military  or  civilian  propagandists  or  adminis- 
trative personnel,  and  so  forth.  Such  differentiations 
may  be  difficult  for  front-line  propaganda,  but  can  be 
effectively  made  in  special  rndio  programs,  or  in  portions 
of  programs  designed  for  the  particular  situations  and 
concerns  of  major  target  groups.  By  addressing  specialized 
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propaganda  to  clearly  distinguished  groups — including 
military  units  on  the  battlefield  for  which  adequate  order- 
of-battle  information^  is  available — surrender  propaganda 
can  gain  precision  and  strength. 

The  data  suggest  further  that  propaganda  can  more 
successfully  exploit  local  issues,  events,  and  opportunities. 
Field  propaganda  units  should  take  full  advantage  of  local 
media,  information,  and  personnel  to  make  detailed  and 
personalized  propaganda,  specialized  in  time  and  place. 

Although  our  data  show  clearly  that  effective  use  has 
been  made  of  communications  to  families,  and  through  them 
to  potential  ralliers,  t-  stimulate  desertion  or  rallying, 
more  intensive  efforts  are  in  order  to  bring  precise  and 
favorable  information  about  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  to  the 
attention  of  families  of  potential  ralliers  and  of  other 
villagers  who  are  in  a position  to  reinforce  the  credibility 
and  persuasiveness  of  such  messages.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant to  invite  villagers  in  VC  or  VC-contested  areas  to 
visit  well-running  Chieu  Hoi  cfmters. 

Our  data  also  indicate  that  refugees  are  not  being 
effectively  used  as  channels  for  Chieu  Hoi  messages. 

GVN/U.S,  propaganda  should  invite  refugees  where  possible 
to  visit  Chieu  Hoi  centers,  and  should  take  advantage  in 
other  ways  of  the  fact  that  many  refugees  do  circulate 
between  GVN,  contested,  or  VC  areas,  or  that  refugees 
have  family  connections  in  contested  or  VC  areas  that  can 
be  used  to  transmit  GVN/U.S.  messages  to  VC  personnel. 

A few  of  our  informants  have  pointed  to  the  inade- 
quacy or  inefficacy  of  the  political  reeducation  materials 
used  in  the  Chieu  Hoi  program.  Reeducation  obviously 
should  be  of  first  quality  and  should  be  carried  out 
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primarily  by  Vietnamese  in  order  to  give  it  full  authen- 
ticity and  credibility.  But  U.S.  personnel  associated 
with  Chieu  Hoi  and  personnel  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Public 
Affairs  Office  (JUSPAO)  should  help  where  possible  so  as 
to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  presentation  of  materials 
dealing  with  American  policies  and  programs.  The  process 
of  political  reeducation  offers  an  invaluable  opportunity 
to  refashion  the  U.S.  image  in  the  minds  of  the  Vietnamese, 
and  to  communicate  the  refashioned  image  credibly  and 
authoritatively  through  the  mouths  of  those  who  have 
rallied  and  have  undergone  retraining.  Some  of  the 
ralliers  who  may  have  a special  talent  for  propaganda  work 
should  be  exposed  to  visual  demonstrations  of  U.S.  efforts 
at  reconstruction  and  progress  for  the  Vietnamese,  and  then 
enabled  to  tell  the  etory  to  those  still  in  the  Front. 

Neglected  media  of  communication  in  Vietnam  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  are  the  book  and  the 
extended  political  pamphlet.  Possibly  some  of  the  energy 
of  the  urbr.n  elites  of  South  Vietnam  might  be  directed  to 
a full-scale  examination  of  the  political  struggle,  and 
to  the  elaboration  of  a program  for  political  reeducation 
compatible  with  the  military,  political,  and  economic 
activities  of  the  GVN. 

The  interviews  revealed  confusion  over  the  status  of 
the  prisoner  who  tries  to  rally  on  the  battlefield,  but 
is  arbitrarily  deprived  of  rallier  status  because  of  the 
place  and  time  of  his  surrender.  This  confusion  contri- 
butes to  reluctance  to  ralJy  and  may  also  contribute  to 
reluctance  to  surrender.  It  may  be  impossible  co  get  the 
GVN  to  change  this  practice  so  as  systematically  to  permit 
rallying  on  the  battlefield.  But  it  might  be  possible  to 
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establish  rules  for  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  persons 
who  surrender  on  the  battlefield  without  a struggle,  or 
who  have  brought  in  weapons  or  valuable  intelligence. 
Examples  of  leniency  in  these  circumstances  should  then 
be  advertised. 

Improvements  like  those  just  suggested  should  be 
especially  important  with  respect  to  PAVN  troops  and  many 
Main  Force  elements,  since  these  soldiers  rarely  have  the 
knowledge  of  terrain  and  GVN  organization  that  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  rally  instead  of  merely  surrendering. 

Another  innovation  would  be  to  make  it  possible  for 
prisoners  to  shift  their  status  from  prisoner  to  rallier 
after  they  had  demonstrated  renewed  loyalty  to  the  GVN. 
Much  of  the  British  success  in  reducing  insurgency  in 
Malaya  turned  on  a scheme  for  classifying  prisoners  as 
cooperative  or  stubborn:  Each  prisoner  could  classify 

himself  by  his  own  behavior;  the  stubborn  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  severity;  the  cooperative  had  to  prove 
their  loyalty  by  concrete  assistance  to  the  government. 

Throughout  these  recommendations  for  improvement  in 
communications  about  Chieu  Hoi  there  runs  a hitherto 
unstated  assumption:  that  the  administration  of  the  Chieu 

Hoi  program  is  going  to  maintain  a level  of  performance 
that  will  impress  the  Vietnamese  favorably.  This  level 
of  performance  will  be  well  below  what  would  impress  the 
average  American.  But  the  imposition  of  excessively  high 
standards  by  American  advisers  would  be  counterproductive 
in  the  short  run.  The  consequent  frictions  and.  failures 
would  impede  needed  long-run  development.  Even  adopting 
the  lower  criter?  /n,  it  is  apparent  that  performance  can 
be  considerably  improved.  Reasonable  and  timely 
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suggestions  for  improvement  have  been  made  in  the  Gosho 
Report,  issued  August  10,  1965,  and  cited  in  full  at  p.  11, 
above. 

Prominent  among  the  Gosho  Report's  recommendations 
for  improved  administration  that  are  relevant  to  the 
stimulation  of  additional  rallies  were  these:  (1)  place- 

ment of  the  Chieu  Hoi  organization  directly  under  the 
Office  of  the  Prime  Minister,  with  a Director  of  suffi- 
cient rank  and  status  to  facilitate  coordination  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam;  (2)  increased 
U.S,  assistance,  particularly  in  the  form  of  adviw,  for 
the  Chieu  Hoi  program;  (3)  establishment  of  five  Regional 
Center'  ach  able  to  care  for  400  persons,  and  continuance 
of  the  good  Province  neuters  able  to  deal  with  at  least 
400  railiers:  (4)  establishment  of  a systematic  "post- 
resettlement" inspection  system  to  look  into  the  welfare 
of  released  returnees,  to  deter  redefection,  and  to  take 
necessary  action  where  redefection  has  occurred;  and  (5) 
provision  of  a more  flexible  and  adequate  budget.  The 
report  also  recommended  changes  in  the  definition  of  a 
rallier  to  permit  rallying  on  the  battlefield,  and  to 
allow  surrenderors  and  prisoners  of  war  to  qualify  for 
the  program  by  appropriate  conduct  or  other  concrete 
proofs  of  a change  of  heart.  Finally,  the  report  recom- 
mended that  the  Chieu  Hoi  railiers  provide  facts  and 
themes  for  propaganda,  but  that  propaganda  operations 
be  carried  out  by  the  appropriate  operating  wings  of  the 
Psychological  Warfare  Ministry. 


Our  field  observations  indicate  that  a recurring 
difficulty  in  the  financing  of  Chieu  Hoi  field  operations 
has  been  the  slow  and  complex  process  of  getting  funds 
down  to  local  authorities,  and  sometimes  the  unwillingness 
of  local  authorities  to  spend  funds  when  they  do  arrive. 
Hopefully  these  weaknesses  will  be  overcome.  Meanwhile, 
consideration  might  be  given  to  providing  local  USAID 
officials  with  supplementary  funds  to  be  spent  for  spot 
help  where  needed,  perhaps  to  reward  ralliers  for  weapons 
brought  in  to  provide  emergency  assistance  for  the  rallier 
or  his  family,  or  for  similar  purposes. 

It  remains  fundamentally  important  that  Chieu  Hoi 
communications  transmit  only  reasonable  promises  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  ralliers*  Messages  concerning  recep- 
tion, classification,  trailing,  jobs,  and  political  re- 
integration should  not  hold  out  false  hopes.  Commitments 
made  should  be  scrupulously  respected.  Informal  but 
influential  channels  of  communication  work  quickl * and 
devastatingly  to  carry  information  about  any  shortcomings. 
Particularly  damaging  are  such  practices  as  treating 
ralliers  like  prisoners;  using  harsh  methods  of  military 
interrogation;  and  mixing  ralliers  and  prisoners  in  the 
same  facilities  at  military  centers.  Resentment  spreads 
rapidly  when  it  is  learned  that  VC  have  tried  to  rally 
but  have  bean  classified  by  the  GVN  as  prisoners  because 
of  the  circumstances  of  their  attempts  to  do  so,  or 
because  of  the  decisions  of  lower  echelon  captors  con- 
cerning the  sincerity  of  the  wouid-be  rallier.  Trouble 
arises,  too,  when  a subject  correctly  classified  as  a 
rallier  is  treated  as  a prisoner  “after  his  rally  and 
initial  processing.  Quy  Chanh  have  been  sent  to  military 
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installations  and  subjected  to  military- type  interrogation 
with  little  regard  for  them  as  persons  and  none  for  the 
effect  such  treatment  has  on  the  attractiveness  of  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program  or  on  the  credibility  of  its  promises. 

During  the  course  of  our  work  in  Saigon,  in  discussion 
with  both  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  officials,  some  problems  and 
difficulties  emerged  that  are  worth  mentioning  even  though 
they  were  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  interviews.  In 
the  past  the  program  has  suffered  from  organizational  in- 
stability and  wavering  support  from  the  Government  of 
Vietnam,  and  from  difficulties  engendered  by  the  level 
and  nature  of  the  policy  support,  the  part-time  program 
support,  and  the  hitherto  modest  material  assistance 
given  the  program  by  the  United  States.  Although  such 
considerations  are  not  mentioned  by  our  informants,  they 
nevertheless  affect  the  stature,  the  competence,  and  the 
viability  of  the  program,  and  thus  affect  the  testimony 
concerning  the  program  relayed  to  the  potential  rallier 
by  family,  friends,  or  former  comrades  in  arms.  Were  the 
program  as  a whole  to  receive  better  support  from  both 
the  GVN  and  the  United  States,  public  information  about 
it  doubtless  would  be  more  persuasive. 

Other  problems  are  revealed  by  our  subjects.  One 
set  of  them  centers  upon  ralliers'  expectations  of 
employment  in  government-  Those  interviewed  sometimes 
expressed  disappointment  over  unfulfilled  hopes,  though 
on  occasion  these  hopes  were  extravagant.  Some  demanded 
careers  or  opportunities  equivalent  to  what  they  had 
given  up  in  rallying.  Such  demands  raise  more  problems 
for  the  GVN  and  its  policies  than  for  Chieu  Hoi.  The 
more  realistic  ambitions  can  be  and  are  being  satisfied. 
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For  example,  there  are  openings  in  the  ARVN  and  in  the 
ranks  of  specially  qualified  propagandists.  Requests  for 
jobs  as  administrators  or  advisers  in  the  Chieu  Hoi  organ- 
ization or  in  other  GVN  agencies  can  rarely  be  met  in  the 
short  run,  and  certainly  not  before  the  rallier  has  proved 
his  change  of  heart  and  demonstrated  his  capabilities. 

The  important  point  is  that  strong  efforts  should  be  made 
to  assure  opportunities  for  professional  service  and 
career  advancement  to  those  who  return  to  the  government's 
side,  and  to  advertise  these  opportunities  among  Front 
cadres,. 
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IX.  CONCLUDING  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


The  Chieu  Hoi  program  to  date  presents  small 
accomplishments  but  great  potentiality.  The  number  of 
ralli.ers  remains  small  despite  gains  in  the  last  months 
of  1965,  and  most  are  lower  cadres  or  rank  and  file. 

Little  if  any  penetration  has  been  made  into  the  VC 
structure  above  the  lower  cadres. 

Yet  the  opportunities  for  a successful  program  to 
stimulate  rallies  from  the  VC  have  improved.  The 
deployment  of  U.S.  military  power  has  indicated  a con- 
tinuing political  resolve.  The  combat  record  of  the  VC 
during  the  months  of  the  1965  monsoon  contributed  little 
to  the  conditions  for  a ’’general  uprising,”  despite  growth 
in  overall  VC  manpower  under  arms  and  a continuation  of 
"incidents.”  Meanwhile  the  hardships  and  danger  cf  life 
in  the  VC  have  increased;  the  brutality  of  recruitment 
methods  has  worsened;  the  Front  has  increased  its  man- 
power under  arms  at  the  cost  of  quality  and  dependability. 
In  many  units  morale  seems  to  have  declined..  The  pros- 
pect of  a VC  victory  has  dimmed.  Even  the  cadres  admit 
that  "the  day  of  the  general  uprising”  has  been  postponed 
again.  Hopes  of  victory  are  increasingly  related  to 
the  possibility  of  a failure  in  U.S.  political  resolve. 

The  experience  of  many  villagers,  both  citizens 
and  soldiers,  under  VC  control  has  demonstrated  wide 
differences  between  expectations  and  reality.  Rightly 
or  wrongly  both  civilians  and  soldiers  use  present 
experience  as  a criterion  of  the  quality  of  life  that 
might  be  expected  if  the  VC  were  to  win.  It  is  certain 
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that  the  VC  villager  and  soldier  know  well,  what  life  is 
going  to  be  like  if  the  VC  continue  the  struggle.  The 
political  environment  within  which  the  GVN  fights  has 
improved.  The  government  has  launched  its  own  programs 
of  reform.  Our  informants  repofct  that  the  behavior  of 
GVN  troops,  on  the  battlefie’d  and  off,  has  markedly 
improved.  Recollections  of  the  petty  tyrannies  and' 
corruption  experienced  under  the  Diem  regime  are  fading 
into  the  past.  The  VC  soldier's  faith  in  the  Front's 
promises  and  in  the  integrity  of  the  cadres  is  being 
eroded  by  duplicity  and  disappointments.  Many  villagers 
also  are  losing  faith. 

The  value  of  peace  to  the  Vietnamese  farmer  'and 
Front  soldier  is  higher  than  ever.  The  road  to  peace 
via  a GVN  victory  looks  more  open  and  inviting  as  the 
GVN  and  the  United  States  deploy  greater  military 
strength  and  push  forward  with  rural  construction. 

During  1965  the  VC  have  markedly  increased  their  forces, 
building  up  their  Main  Force  and  Local  Forne  units.  More 
troops  from  North  Vietnam  were  committed,  and  more  may 
be  on  the  way.  Recent  battles  in  the  highlands  have  been 
fought  against  stubborn,  well  trained  troops,  who  were 
ready  to  accept  disproportionate  losses.  Some  VC  and  PAVN 
performances  elsewhere  also  attest  to  high  morale  in  some 
units.  But  there  are  many  points  where  vigorous  propaganda 
combined  with  military  efforts  can  yield  impressive  results 
in  rallies,  surrenders,  and  desertions.  These  points  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  areas  where  we  have  indications  of 
low  VC  morale;  they  may  well  include  the  very  areas  where 
the  VC  has  performed  stubbornly  and  brilliantly,  but  has 
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suffered  severe  losses.  Many  interviews  revealed  the 
shock  to  morale  of  such  defeats;  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  VC  or  PAVN  battalions  that  have  fought  well 
but  have  been  badly  mauled  are  exempt  from  these  shocks. 

We  can  be  sure,  of  course,  that  the  VC  will  make  major 
efforts  to  repair  their  morale.  It  is  therefore  vital 
to  bring  home  to  them  the  extent  of  their  defeat  and  the 
futility  of  their  sacrifices. 

As  the  military  aspect  of  the  struggle  improves, 
the  political  aspect  becomes  more  important,  as  a major 
means  of  hastening  military  triumph,  and  the  only  means 
of  consolidating  it.  To  these  purposes  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  can  make  major  contributions.  A successful  Chieu 
Hoi  program  can  cut  into  the  VC's  pool  of  manpower  by 
inducing  desertion  and  surrender  as  well  as  rallies,  and 
by  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  many  VC  soldiers  and 
recruits.  It  can  increase  the  flow  of  prompt  and  depend- 
able military  intelligence,  not  only  by  bringing  in 
ralliers,  but  also  by  helping  to  convince  villagers  of 
the  rightness  and  the  probable  victory  of  the  GVN,  and 
thus  increasing  their  willingness  to  give  timely  informa- 
tion. 

Chieu  Hoi  can  confer  valuable  political  benefits  on 
both  the  GVN  and  the  United  States.  A successful  program 
can  demonstrate  to  the  Vietnamese  that  the  GVN  is  capable 
of  practicing  social  and  economic  justice  while  it  strives 
to  meet  the  major  legitimate  political  aspirations  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  One  major  aspiration  is  shared  by  the 
VC  and  the  GVN:  the  achievement  of  national  independence, 

i.e.,  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  anti-colonialist 
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struggle.  The  leaders  of  both  promise  an  economically 
viable,  socially  balanced,  at>4  politically  just  nation. 
The  interview  data  confirm  the  acceptance  of  these  goals 
throughout  South  Vietnam.  Critical  differences  arise, 
however,  over  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  sides 
attempt  to  realize  these  goals  in  practice.  The  GVN 
seeks  national  liberation  from  Communist  domination, 
whether  externally  or  internally  imposed,  while  the  Front 
promises  an  independent  Vietnam  ostensibly  exempt  from 
subservience  to  China  or  the  Soviet  Union.  The  GVN, 
with  or  without  a Chieu  Hoi  program,  cannot  exploit  the 
presence  of  a foreign  element  on  the  opposing  side,  as 
Hanoi  and  the  Front  do,  to  activate  Vietnamese  xenophobia 
and  win  support  for  "chasing  out  the  imperialists."  But 
the  GVN  can  take  advantage  of  solid  American  support  for 
a program  of  national  construction,  and  it  can  help  to 
assure  its  people  that  the  Americans,  far  from  being 
"imperialist,"  are  a valuable  ally  and  friend,  capable 
of  hastening  both  economic  reconstruction  and  the  kind  of 
political  institution  building  that  is  compatible  with 
freedom.  The  benefits  of  U.S, -Vietnamese  collaboration 
can  be  brought  home  in  specific  and  concrete  form  to  the 
people  under  Saigon's  control.  United  States  participa- 
tion in  and  support  for  a successful  and  viable  Chieu 
Hoi  program  can  help  demonstrate  that  American  long-run 
objectives  in  Vietnam  are  not  to  weaken  or  disunite  the 
country,  not  to  wreak  destruction,  not  to  establish 
bases  for  military  operations,  but  to  create  opportunities 
for  building  a free  nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  section,  we  noted  the 
disappointing  numbers  and  low  rank  of  the  ralliers.  But 
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these  factors  do  not  indicate  the  full  value  of  the  program. 
By  its  very  existence  and  modest  success,  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  exercises  continuous  erosive  pressure  on  the  Viet 
Cong,  both  politically  and  militarily.  This  it  does  both 
directly,  by  stimulating  rallies,  and  indirectly,  by  stimu- 
lating desertions.  At  the  same  time,  the  program  helps  to 
legitimize  the  political  aims  and  behavior  of  both  the  GVN 
and  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  individual 
Vietnamese. 

The  program,  and  knowledge  of  it,  may  decisively 
affect  the  behavior  of  VC  who  are  considering  rallying 
because  they  are  not  wholly  committed  to  service  with  the 
Front.  It  puts  additional  strain  on  the  control  systems 
of  the  VC,  whose  precautions  may  sometimes  draw  more 
attention  to  GVN  leaflets  and  broadcasts  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  attracted.  Chieu  Hoi  activities  trap  VC 
cadres  into  lies  and  deceptions,  sometimes  penetrated  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  VC  soldier,  sometimes  exposed  by 
the  observations  and  experience  of  :he  soldier  or  his 
friends.  Finally,  the  program  provides  a concrete  demon- 
stration of  the  concern  of  the  GVN  to  find  ways  of  reinte- 
grating former  VC  personnel  into  the  national  community. 

By  joint  participation  in  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  the 
United  States  and  the  GVN  can  define  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Vietnam  far  more  credibly  and  tellingly  than  by  verbal 
denials  of  American  "imperialist"  intentions,  or  by  mere 
assertions  of  America's  good  intentions. 

Despite  these  proved  benefits  and  prospective  oppor- 
tunities, the  program  has  not  always  enjoyed  full  and 
sustained  support.  Funds  and  other  resources  allocated 
for  Chieu  Hoi  programs  have  not  always  been  made  available 
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promptly  and  used  to  the  full.  A clear  opportunity  exists 
for  both  governments,  by  investing  modest  additional 
resources,  especially  in  skilled  manpower,  and  by  assuring 
firm  and  continuing  support,  to  make  more  than  proportionate 
military  and  political  gains. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Ihe  interviews  with  Viet  Cong  defectors,  on  which 
this  analysis  is  based,  took  place  during  the  11-month 
period  from  December  1964  through  November  1965.  Though 
the  length  of  time  between  rally  and  interview  varied 
from  one  or  two  days  for  a few  subjects,  to  over  three 
years  for  one  interviewee,  the  majority  of  subjects  were 
interviewed  one  to  four  months  after  rallying. 

Of  the  151  subjects  interviewed  whom  we  have  classed 
as  ralliers,  147  rallied  to  the  GVN  under  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program,  three  surrendered  with  plausible  stories  of 
deliberately  turning  themselves  in,  and  one  North  Viet- 
namese farmer  claimed  he  swam  the  Ben  Hai  River  at  the 
17th  parallel.  Classified  according  to  the  last  unit 
in  which  they  served,  56  of  the  military  interviewees 
defected  from  Main  Force  units,  34  from  Local  Force  units, 
and  32  from  village  or  hamlet  guerrilla  units.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  interviewees  were  civilians  and,  except  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  farmer,  had  worked  actively  with 
the  Front,  from  the  provincial  level  downward.  Two  were 
new  recruits.  Table  1 (p.  7)  presents  the  number  of 
rallies  in  the  RAND  sample  by  month  and  major  category. 

The  length  of  time  the  subject  had  served  with  the 
Viet  Cong  varied  widely.  Two  had  been  active  since  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  Seven  had  been  active  for 
only  a month  or  less  prior  to  leaving  their  units,  and 
five  North  Vietnamese  had  rallied  before  reaching  their 
units  in  the  South.  However,  approximately  40  percent 
had  been  active  in  the  Front  from  one  to  four  years,  so 
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that  the  data  include  the  views  of  many  persons  with 
substantial  experience  in  the  VC. 

Our  informants  ranged  in  age  from  15  to  40.  Over 
two-thirds  of  them  were  between  17  and  30;  a little  over 
one-half  were  ir,  their  twenties.  Except  for  the  civilians, 
there  was  no  conspicuous  age-group  concentration  either 
for  unit  served  [Main  Force,  Local  Force,  or  guerrillas) 
or  for  date  of  rally.  The  civilian  interviewees,  as  a 
class,  tended  to  be  older. 

Forty-one  of  the  interviewees  were  military  cadres: 

19  Main  Force,  14  Local  Force,  and  8 guerrillas.  Four- 
teen of  the  subjects  were  civilian  cadres.  The  highest 
ranking  subjects  were  a Main  Force  Company  Commander, 

2 Main  Force  Assistant  Company  Commanders,  4 platoon 
leaders,  and  4 assistant  platoon  leaders.  The  majority 
of  the  other  cadre  interviewees  were  squad  leaders.  All 
the  cadres  except  12  had  served  one  year  or  more  with 
the  Viet  Cong;  2 had  completed  five  or  more  years  of 
active  duty. 

The  subjects'  former  operational  areas  included  30 
of  the  provinces  in  South  Vietnam.  Defectors  from  Main 
Force  units  (which  may  operate  in  one  or  more  provinces) 
came  from  units  operating  in  19  provinces;  3 men  had 
been  in  1 Corps  area;  4 in  II  Corps,  5 in  III  Corps,  and 
7 in  IV  Corps. 

The  majority  of  the  interviewees  rallied  directly 
from  their  units.  However,  a sizable  number,  25  per 
cent  of  the  sample,  deserted  from  their  units  and  returned 
home  before  rallying.  Seventeen  of  these  deserter - 
ralliers  came  from  Main  Force  units,  9 from  Local  Force 
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units,  and  8 from  village  guerrilla  units.  Ten  deserters 
(six  Main  Force,  one  Local  Force,  two  village  guerrillas) 
went  to  contested  hamlets.  The  reported  lengths  of  time 
between  desertion  and  rally  range  from  one  day  to  seven 
months.  (Not  all  the  subjects  in  the  sample  were  asked 
how  long  they  stayed  in  the:.r  hamlets  after  leaving  their 
units,  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  an  average  length 
of  time  between  desertion  and  rally  for  all  subjects.) 

The  data  suggest  that  a sizable  number  o£  Viet  Cong  have 
deserted  and  returned  home  but  have  not  rallied. 


} 
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VC  RESPONSES  TO  THE  CHIEU  HOI  PROGRAM 

This  appendix  reproduces  the  text  of  two  documents  ! 

issued  by  the  VC  in  Dinh  Tuong  Province  in  the  fall  of  i 

1965.  These  documents  bear  on  VC  activities  to  counter 

> J 

GVN  efforts  to  induce  VC  personnel  to  surrender  or  desert 

to  the  GVN.  The  first  was  reserved  by  the  VC  for  direct  j 

distribution  to  Party  Chapters.  Appearing  on  November  5, 

1965,  it  dealt  with  "the  enemy's  psychological  warfare 
(Chieu  Hoi)  activities."  The  other,  given  by  an  agent 
to  the  GVN  authorities  in  Dinh  Tuong  Province  on  January 
13,  1966,  outlined  a full-scale  campaign  against  "deserters,  ! 

surrenderers  and  traitors  in  the  army."  This  too  was  a j 

"document  for  discussion,"  but  apparently  was  not  as  : 

limited  in  circulation  as  the  first.  | 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  second  document  refers  j 

to  the  GVN  program  to  induce  defection  not  as  the  Chieu  j 

Hoi,  but  as  a "Chieu  An"  program.  The  best  translation 

j 

of  Chieu  An  is  "appeal  for  peace,"  a phrase  superficially  j 

not  much  different  from  Chieu  Hoi,  or  "open  arms."  But  f 

g 

the  significance  of  the  change,  for  VC  counterpropaganda,  | 

arises  from  the  fact  that  the  French  tried  to  launch  a f 

defector  program  entitled  Chieu  An,  and  the  VC  obviously  ] 

I 

regard  it  as  important  to  link  the  current  Chieu  Hoi  1 

program  to  its  ineffective  and  imperialist-oriented  | 

) 

predecessor.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  there  has  | 

been  no  mention  of  this  link  in  any  of  our  interviews. 

The  two  documents  presented  below  are  notable  for 
admissions  by  the  VC  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Chieu 
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Hoi  program  not  only  as  a source  of  intelligence  about 
the  VC  not  available  elsewhere,  but  as  a source  of  power- 
ful propaganda  and  other  embarrassments  at  a time  of 
’’temporary  hardships"  for  the  VC.  They  are  also  notable 
for  their  clear  grasp  of  the  nature  and  strategy  of  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program.  They  refer  to  specific  instances  of 
GVN  success  in  bringing  about  surrenders,  desertions,  and 
defections.  They  indicate  the  VC's  awareness  that  the 
GVN  has  stepped  up  its  efforts  to  promote  defections  and 
desertions. 

An  interesting  nuance  occurs  in  the  statement  that 
"one  does  not  always  defect  in  order  to  betray  the  country." 
Another  appears  in  the  judgment  that  "once  a man  makes  up 
his  mind  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  and  to  betray  his 
fatherland,  he  becomes  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
the  armed  forces."  Since  desertion  or  surrender  may 
obviously  be  contemplated  long  before  any  action  is  taken, 
the  VC  appear  to  regard  the  potential  rallier  as  a traitor 
in  their  midst. 

The  documents  emphasize  preventive  action  by  the  VC. 
They  recognize  that  surrender  or  defection  may  be  provoked 
by  some  minor  injustice  that  has  gone  unrecognized  and 
uncorrected.  They  also  recognize  that  a traitor  to  the 
VC  can  easily  become  a loyal  adherent  of  the  GVN. 
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THE  DINH  TUONG  PROVINCE  MILITARY  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

NOTICE 

On  the  enemy's  psychological  warfare 
(Chieu  Hoi)  activities 

In  the  past  months,  the  enemy  has  strongly  pushed 
ahead  their  psychological  warfare  (Chieu  Hoi)  activities. 
They  used  loudspeakers  mounted  on  aircraft  to  make  broad- 
casts in  our  base  areas  and  in  regions  bordering  on  our 
base  areas.  They  made  false  propaganda  to  deceive  the 
people  and  invented  news  of  their  victories  and  of  our 
defeats.  They  had  the  treacherous  defectors  write  letters 
and  leaflets  calling  on  the  fighters  and  cadres  who  were 
still  in  our  ranks  to  surrender.  They  used  airplanes  to 
drop  these  leaflets  in  our  base  areas  and  in  regions 
bordering  on  our  base  areas.  In  the  regions  near  the 
areas  under  their  control,  they  had  the  security  police 
and  spies  disseminate  these  leaflets.  On  the  one  haud 
they  used  the  leaflets  to  make  propaganda,  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  disseminated  safe-conducts  so  that  any  of 
our  fighters  and  cadres  who  wanted  to  surrender  could  go 
anywhere  to  rally. 

They  bombed  and  shelled  our  base  areas  and  the  regions 
bordering  on  our  base  areas  heavily.  Following  the  bomb- 
ings and  shellings  the  security  police  and  spies  came  in 
to  carry  out  sabotage  activities  — such  as  stealing  and 
robbing,  spreading  false  news,  telling  the  people  that 
the  GVN  had  shelled  and  bombed  this  and  that  area,  and 
that  such  and  such  Front  cadres  and  fighters  who  had  gone 
on  missions  far  away  had  been  arrested  or  killed  — in 


order  to  sow  confusion  among  the  people  and  bring  them 
to  move  to  GVN-c on trolled  areas.  They  looked  for  the 
families  with  members  in  the  Resistance  in  order  to  buy 
them  off  and  force  them  to  call  on  their  sons  or  husbands 
to  surrender. 

These  psychological  warfare  (Chieu  Hoi)  activities 
of  the  enemy  have  affected  the  morale  of  the  people  and 
of  our  armed  forces  (especially  the  guerrillas) . This 
was  most  clearly  evidenced  by  the  defection  of  cadres  and 
fighters  from  our  armed  forces  (especially  the  guerrillas). 
However,  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  how  many  of 
these  cases  of  defection  were  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
enemy's  psychological  warfare  activities.  The  most  out- 
standing case  was  a unit  that  suffered  47  desertions  and 
2 defections  within  a month.  In  one  district,  4 guerrillas 
surrendered  to  the  enemy  within  a month.  Judging  from 
individual  cases  of  desertion  from  some  units,  we  could 
see  that  the  influence  of  the  enemy's  Chieu  Hoi  policy 
on  the  people  and  our  armed  forces  was  rather  great. 

Recently,  the  enemy  have  adoped  bolder  and  craftier 
psychological  warfare  (Chieu  Hoi)  methods.  They  began 
to  force  families  with  members  in  the  resistance  and 
living  in  insecure  areas  or  in  Strategic  Hamlets  to  study 
the  Chieu  Hoi  program.  In  Cho  Gao  District,  they  forced 
25  families  with  members  in  the  resistance  to  study  their 
Chieu  Hoi  program.  In  some  areas  outside  the  province 
the  enemy  employed  the  same  method.  This  study  session 
lasted  for  15  days.  The  contents  of  the  course  included 
false  propaganda  on  their  victories  and  our  defeats,  and 
propaganda  on  the  weapons,  heavy  equipment,  and  aircraft 
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of  the  Americans,  and  on  the  intensity  of  the  war.  At 
the  end  of  the  course,  they  forced  each  family  to  sign  a 
letter  of  guarantee  stating  that  they  would  call  on  their 
sons  or  husbands  to  surrender  or  to  return  home  to  work. 

If  these  families  could  not  appeal  to  their  sons  or  hus- 
bands, they  had  to  reveal  the  location  of  their  sons’  or 
husbands'  units  or  agencies.  The  families  who  succeeded 
in  making  their  sons  or  husbands  leave  the  ranks  of  the 
resistance  were  rewarded.  Those  who  failed  were  imprisoned 
on  the  basis  of  their  letters  of  guarantee.  During  the 
study  session  each  person  had  to  stand  up  and  denounce  the 
Communists . 

Through  these  activities,  the  enemy  obtained  some 
results  and  caused  us  a number  of  difficulties.  Follow- 
ing these  study  courses,  a number  of  families  called  on 
their  members  to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  resistance.  In 
Tan  Thuan  Binh,  4 families  appealed  to  4 guerrillas  to 
surrender  to  the  enemy.  In  Tan  My  Chanh  1 guerrilla 
surrendered  to  the  enemy.  In  Xuan  Dong,  1 party  member 
surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  in  Binh  Phan  a guerrilla 
surrendered  to  the  enemy. 

In  one  district  alone,  in  the  first  campaign  launched 
by  the  enemy,  25  families  attended  the  course.  At  the  end 
of  the  session,  7 of  them  called  on  their  members  to  sur- 
render to  the  enemy.  From  the  point  of  view  of  psycho- 
logical warfare,  the  enemy's  Chieu  Hoi  policy  caused  us 
many  more  difficulties.  For  this  reason,  we  should  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  cunning  new  methods  and  plans  of  the 
enemy  in  order  to  oppose  them. 

To  foil  the  enemy's  crafty  psychological  warfare 
plots,  the  My  Tho  Province  Military  Affairs  Committee  has 
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set  up  a few  guidelines  for  the  command  staffs  and  Party 
Committees.  On  the  basis  of  these  guidelines  and  of  the 
situation  in  each  unit  and  each  area,  the  command  staffs 
and  Party  Committees  should  devise  concrete  measures  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  These  guidelines  are: 

1.  The  Party  Committees  and  the  Command  Staff  of 
every  unit  must  understand  well  the  plots  and  plans  of 
the  enemy  in  the  fields  of  psychological  warfare  in  order 
to  educate  and  point  out  to  the  cadres  and  fighters  the 
schemes  of  the  enemy,  and  to  put  them  on  the  alert  against 
these  schemes. 

2.  Increase  control  over  the  thoughts  of  the  unit 
members.  The  Party  Committees  and  the  Command  Staffs  must 
know  of  every  ideological  evolution  in  each  individual  in 
order  to  educate  him  in  time,  and  guide  him  in  overcoming 
all  pessimistic  factors  that  are  favorable  to  the  enemy’s 
Chieu  Hoi  activities.  Maintain  and  increase  the  system 

of  daily  general  discussions  of  the  three-man  cells,  of 
the  squads  and  platoons. 

3.  Every  local  unit  must  control  cadres’  and  fighters 
families  living  in  Strategic  Hamlets  or  in  the  enemy’s 
strategic  areas  in  order  to  devise  plans  for  ideological 
guidance  and  indoctrination  of  thes j families. 

4.  Adoption  of  a system  whereby  the  cadres  and 
fighters  themselves  indoctrinate  their  families  and 
strengthen  the  ideological  standpoint  of  the  latter.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  to  report  all  contacts  between 
their  families  or  friends  and  the  units  or  agencies  in 
which  they  serve.  Each  time  a cadre  or  fighter  receives 
a visit  by  his  family  or  friends,  he  has  to  report  his 
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family's  ideological  evolution  to  the  units  or  agencies 
so  that  the  latter  can  educate  and  help  them. 

5.  The  Party  Committees  and  the  Command  Staffs  must 
educate  the  fighters  and  cadres  frequently  on  the  crafty 
schemes  of  the  enemy  in  the  field  of  psychological  warfare 
activities  so  that  the  latter  can  go  around  making  propa- 
ganda and  can  motivate  the  people  to  oppose  all  the  cunning 
schemes  of  the  enemy. 

These  are  a few  ideas  that  have  been  put  forth  to 
enable  organizations  everywhere  to  devise  appropriate 
measures  to  cope  with  the  enemy's  activities,  on  the  basis 
of  the  situation  in  their  own  areas  or  units.  Agencies 
everywhere  must  \eep  a close  watch  on  the  plans  and 
activities  of  the  enemy  in  the  field  of  psychological 
warfare  and  report  them  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
so  that  the  latter  can  warn  orgcnizations  everywhere  and 
enable  them  to  devise  countermeasures  in  time. 

THE  MY  THO  PROVINCE  MILITARY  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 


This  notice  should  be  read  for  discussion  within  the 
Party  Chapters  only.  The  cad”es  should  base  their  talks 
to  the  fighters  on  the  contents  of  the  notice  in  order  to 
educate  them  and  make  them  hate  the  enemy's  schemes.  At 
the  same  time,  the  cadres,  in  order  to  consolidate  their 
units,  should  show  their  contempt  for  those  who  betray 
the  people. 

This  notice  should  not  be  read  to  the  fighters.  The 
cadres  should  not  let  themselves  be  demoralized,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  should  not  decide  incorrectly  that 
their  units  are  not  influenced  by  Chieu  Hoi  appeals. 
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Report  immediately  to  the  K6  Military  Affairs  Committee 
upon  completion  of  study. 

December  4,  1965 
K6  Military  Affairs  Committee 


* 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  DESERTUS.  SURRENDER ERS . 
AND  TRAITORS  IN  THE  ARMY 


Contents 

I.  Definition 

H.  Duties  of  the  defense  mission  in  the  campaign 
against  deserters,  surrenderers , and  traitors 
to  the  fatherland 

III.  Characteristics  of  those  who  have  the  intention 
to  desert,  surrender,  or  betray  the  fatherland 

IV.  A number  of  measures  that  must  be  applied  in 
the  campaign  against  deserters,  surrenderers, 
and  traitors  to  the  fatherland 

V.  Conclusions 

I.  Definition 

Those  who  betray  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  army  and 
to  the  country  by  leaving  the  revolutionary  ranks  to 
join  the  enemy  against  the  army,  the  people,  and  the 
country  are  deserters,  surrenderers,  or  traitors  to  the 
fa therland. 

In  time  of  war  or  of  peace,  there  sometimes  are 
defectors  from  the  armed  forces.  This  event  (defection] 
rarely  happens  in  time  of  war.  And  one  does  not  always 
defect  in  order  to  betray  the  country.  But  no  matter 
how  rare  it  is,  it  is  not  less  dangerous  to  us,  because 
the  defectors  can  supply  our  enemy  with  precious  military 
secrets  that  the  latter  could  never  get  hold  of  otherwise. 
The  defectors  are  [among]  those  whom  we  have  trained  and 
educated,  and  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  various  missions. 
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Some  of  them  were  in  a position  of  leadership  and  have 

been  active  in  our  ranks.  Therefore  they  possess  accurate 

information  about  our  military  secrets  and  about  the 

methods  of  operation  of  our  revolutionary  army,  as  well 

as  our  organizations,  activities,  operations,  locations 

of  storehouses,  and  organizations  that  are  the  nerve  ' 

centers  of  the  revolution. 

Of  course,  knowledge  of  military  secrets  is  broad  or 
narrow,  shallow  or  deep,  depending  on  the  situation  of 
the  unit  to  which  each  traitor  belonged.  But,  generally  s 

speaking,  defectors  are  able  to  supply  the  enemy  with 
accurate  and  valuable  information  that  the  latter  can 
use  to  strike  against  us  and  cause  us  great  damage  if 
it  is  applied  in  time.  Even  in  tk  long  run,  [such 
information]  will  be  immensely  harmful  to  our  army. 

The  enemy  will  seize  the  chance  to  exploit  information 
from  defectors  and  will  have  them  spot  our  positions  or 
use  them  effectively  in  the  counterrevolutionary  campaign. 

Sometimes  the  defectors  are  used  as  a means  for  making 
propaganda  against  us,  and  to  urge  our  weak  and  backward 
members  to  follow  in  their  treacherous  footsteps.  In 
other  words,  the  enemy  will  try  to  proselytize  our  cadres 
and  fighters  so  as  to  induce  them  to  join  the  enemy  any 
time,  any  place,  by  using  propaganda  to  heighten  the 
dissatisfaction  of  our  men. 

At  present  they  are  taking  advantage  of  our  temporary 
hardships  to  make  propaganda  for  their  "Chieu  An"  program. 

For  some  time,  this  particular  activity  of  the  enemy  has 
brought  us  a lot  of  difficulties  and  great  losses.  There- 
fore the  task  of  fighting  defection,  surrender,  and 
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betrayal  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  in  the  defense  of  the  armed  forces  and  of  the 
Revolution. 

II.  Duties  of  the  defense  mission  in  the  campaign  against 
deserters,  defectors,  and  traitors 

The  reasons  for  defection  are: 

- shirking,  fear  of  death  or  of  hardships 

- dissatisfaction  with  the  leadership  or  with  the 
policy  of  the  party,  or  with  the  policy  of  the 
armed  forces 

- being  proselytized,  sweet-talked  by  the  enemy 

- the  defectors  were  enemy  agents  who  had  infil- 
trated our  ranks 

But  whatever  the  reason  is,  once  a man  makes  up  his 
mind  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  and  to  betray  his  father- 
land  he  becomes  the  enemy  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
armed  forces.  Thus,  he  becomes  the  most  dangerous  target 
for  our  defense  mission. 

The  task  of  fighting  against  deserters,  defectors, 
and  traitors  is  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  party 
and  of  the  entire  population;  at  the  same  time  it  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  defense  mission.  The  duties  of  the 
defense  mission  are: 

1.  Keeping  constant  watch  in  order  to  detect  situ- 
ations and  symptoms  that  might  lead  to  defection  and 
betrayal  of  the  fatherland,  and  reporting  to  the  leaders 
so  that  the  latter  can  devise  effective  preventive 
measures ; 

2.  If  there  is  a sudden  defection  within  the  unit 
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or  agency,  applying  at  once  all  necessary  measures  in 
order  to  help  the  Party  Committee  and  the  unit  leaders 
find  a method  to  avoid  and  limit  the  damage  that  might  be 
inflicted  on  the  unit  or  agency  by  the  tri-itor; 

3.  Assuming  responsibility  for  gathering  data  and 
keeping  a dossier  on  the  traitors  to  the  fatherland  in 
order  to  facilitate  our  protection  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  duty  of  the  defense  mission  is  to  prevent  defec- 
tions and  not  to  wait  till  things  happen  to  devise 
measures  to  cope  with  che  situation.  If  the  defense 
mission  lets  defections  take  place  it  will  be  difficult 
for  us  to  devise  countermeasures  in  time.  Even  if  we 
succeed  in  limiting  the  damage,  we  shall  lose  our  prestige 
and  the  reputation  of  the  revolutionary  army  will  be 
tarnished. 

111.  Characteristics  of  those  who  have  the  intention  to 
desert,  surrender,  or  betray  the  fatherland 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  above-mentioned 
mission  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  individuals  who  have  the  intention  to  defect  and 
to  the  circumstances  that  might  lead  to  defection  and 
betrayal  of  the  fatherland.  On  this  basis,  we  can  devise 
effective  preventive  measures. 

1,  Characteristics ; 

a)  Before  defecting,  an  individual  must  go 
through  a period  of  preparation  that  may  be  short  or  long, 
depending  on  the  situation  of  the  unit  or  of  the  agency 
in  which  he  serves.  But  at  least  he  must  go  through  a 
brief  ideological  struggle. 
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b)  Those  who  intend  to  defect  and  betray  the  father- 
land  are  usually  very  discreet  and  secretive  before  they 
defect.  They  think  of  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  oppose  us 
in  our  efforts  to  surround  and  detect  them. 

c)  Generally  speaking,  they  are  those  who  are 
afraid  of  death  and  shirk  their  duties.  Before  they 
join  the  enemy's  ranks,  they  must  try  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  enemy  in  order  to  ensure  their  survival  and 
good  treatment  by  the  enemy. 

d)  If  disloyalty  evolves  from  a conflict  within 
the  individual  and  takes  the  form  of  defection  to  the 
enemy's  ranks  and  armed  opposition  to  us,  the  defection 
may  happen  suddenly.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  in  conflict  with  his  comrades  and  then  turns  around 
and  joins  the  enemy  to  oppose  us  actively,  the  change  is 
very  complex  and  delicate.  Sometimes  the  change  is  so 
sudden  that  he  can  be  in  the  front  line  of  the  enemy 
within  seconds  to  fight  against  the  people,  even  though 
he  may  have  a record  of  revolutionary  activities,  or  have 
gone  through  all  sorts  of  tests  after  being  well  trained 
and  indoctrinated. 

Some  men  may  follow  the  wrong  path  because  they  are 
dissatisfied  over  an  unimportant  matter.  Such  dissatis- 
faction may  push  a man  along  the  wrong  path  if  his 
disaffection  goes  unnoticed,  if  we  are  too  optimistic, 
or  if  we  are  not  watchful. 

e)  Once  they  have  defected  and  betrayed  the  father- 
land  they  are  completely  changed.  They  lose  all  conscience 
and  commit  bloody  crimes  against  the  people  and  the 
revolution  in  order  to  lead  a selfish  life.  Generally 
speaking,  they  will  become  loyal  henchmen  of  the  enemy. 
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Some  may  continue  effectively  to  sabotage  our  efforts 
for  a long  time,  even  after  the  revolution  achieves 
succ  *ss . 

2 . Common  characteristics  of  those  who  intend  to 
defect  and  betray  the  fatherland.: 

Usually,  before  defecting: 

a)  they  try  to  hold  of  secret  information, 
read  or  steal  or  hide  secret  documents,  copy  secret 
documents  that  are  not  in  their  area  of  responsibility 
in  order  to  report  and  render  service  tc  the  enemy; 

b)  they  steal  and  hide  authorization  papers  or 
forge  these  papers  in  order  to  pass  through  our  control 
stations,  and  they  deceive  the  people,  so  as  to  escape 
and  join  the  enemy; 

c.)  they  steal  and  hide  weapons  and  important 
documents,  and  keep  enemy  leaflets  and  safe  conducts  for 
identification  purposes  when  they  surrender; 

d)  they  ask  questions  about  the  enemy's  treatment 
of  defectors  in  order  to  find  out  more  about  it;  they 
try  to  find  out  about  the  situation  and  life  in  enemy 
areas,  and  about  the  routes  between  our  areas  and  the 
enemy-controlled  areas,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their 
defection; 

e)  before  defecting  they  usually  pretend  to  be 
enthusiastic,  and  to  do  their  utmost,  in  order  to  deceive 
us  and  put  us  off  guard;  they  volunteer  to  go  on  missions 
by  themselves  far  from  their  unit  or  agency,  or  in 
regions  near  the  enemy-controlled  areas,  to  prepare  for 
their  defection; 

f)  the  characteristics  of  those  who  intend  to 
defect  also  depend  on  their  psychology,  their  personality, 
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their  social  class,  their  mission  within  our  ranks,  and 
their  situation;  if  they  are  high  ranking  cadres,  they 
usually  are  more  discreet  and  subtle  than  the  fighters; 

g)  if  the  men  who  intend  to  defect  operate  deep 

in  our  base  areas,  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  routes 
between  the  areas  under  our  control  and  those  under  the 
enemy  control.  Usually  they  have  to  have  a longer  period 
of  preparation  than  those  who  operate  near  the  enemy - 
controlled  areas  and  are  familiar  with  the  different 
routes. . . ; 

h)  those  who  operate  deep  in  the  enemy -controlled 
areas  --  like  the  armed  propaganda  teams  --  will  ac:j 
swiftly  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  cope  with 
them  in  time.  If  we  have  not  been  careful  in  keeping 
watch  over  them  before,  and  if  we  have  lost  our  good 
judgment  so  far  as  to  entrust  them  with  missions  in 
enemy -controlled  areas,  then  we  ourselves  have  created 
the  conditions  that  facilitate  their  defection; 

i)  those  who  intend  to  defect  usually  try  to  look 
for  ways  to  detach  themselves  from  a column  on  the  march 
or  to  lag  behind  the  column  in  order  to  run  ^way; 

j)  during  combat  those  who  intend  to  defect,  so 
as  not  to  be  shot  at  by  mistake,  will  prepare  secret 
signals  with  the  enemy  in  order  to  join  their  ranks  -- 
signals  such  as  a piece  of  white  cloth  or  a white  hand- 
kerchief tied  to  their  rifles;  or  they  volunteer  to 
walk  in  the  front  line  in  order  to  escape  and  report 
our  battle  plan  to  the  enemy.  Or  during  combat  they 
take  advantage  of  the  exchange  of  fire  to  kill  the  com- 
rades next  to  them,  get  hold  of  his  rifle,  and  run  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  enemy;  or  they  look  for  excuses  to 
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stay  behind  when  we  withdraw  after  the  battle  or  operation; 

k)  those  who  commit  errors  suddenly  and  are  afraid 
of  our  punishment,  or  who  are  disaffected  by  loss  of  face 
caused  by  our  punishment  and  want  to  defect,  usually  show 
their  ideological  struggle  by  leaving  letters  behind  for 
their  close  friends; 

l)  when  elements  planted  by  the  enemy  in  our  ranks 
have  completed  their  mission  or  when  they  see  that  the 
situation  has  become  unfavorable  to  them  (even  though 
their  mission  is  unfinished),  they  usually  try  to  desert; 
before  returning  to  the  enemy's  ranks,  they  usually  carry 
out  sabotage  activities  and  try  to  motivate  others  to 
desert  with  them  and  to  bring  along  some  weapons. 

3 . Circumstances  that  usually  lead  to  defection: 

a)  where  and  when  the  men  have  to  go  through  too 
many  emotional  and  material  hardships  and  privations; 

b)  when  the  revolutionary  movement  encounters 
difficulty  temporarily,  when  the  war  situation  becomes 
dangerous,  when  the  enemy  surrounds  and  terrorizes  us, 
or  when  they  increase  their  big-sweep  operations; 

c)  during  fierce  battles  in  which  the  enemy  is 
stronger  than  we,  and  we  suffer  heavy  casualties  or  are 
defeated; 

d)  when  those  in  positions  of  leadership  do  not 
apply  to  the  fullest  the  policy  of  the  revolution,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  relations  between  cadres  and 
fighters. . . ; 

e)  whenever  and  wherever  we  do  not  keep  close  watch 
over  the  men,  when  we  maintain  loose  control  over  our 
ranks,  when  our  political  activities  are  not  pushed  ahead 
enough  to  strengthen  the  ideological  standpoint  of  the 


men,  or  when  we  are  over-optimistic  --  and  the  enemy 
intensifies  his  psychological  warfare  to  demoralize  and 
appeal  to  our  cadres  and  fighters.... 

IV.  Measures  to  combat  the  enemy* s psy  war. 

1.  Conduct  study  courses  to  raise  [our  people's] 
patriotism,  their  loyalty  to  the  Army  and  the  country, 
and  to  raise  the  people's  level  of  revolutionary  enlight- 
enment so  as  to  be  able  to  fight  back  against  the  enemy 
psy  war  actions.  This  is  one  of  the  most  basic  measures 
and  should  be  carried  out  continuously  for  a long  time 
to  come.  If  it  is  carried  out  accordingly,  it  will  give 
us  an  advantage  over  the  enemy  in  that  we  can  take  the 
initiative  to  prevent  defections. 

Not  only  should  [our  men]  be  told  about  the  enemy's 
deviousness  and  counterpropaganda , but  their  absolute 
loyalty  to  the  Army,  the  country,  and  the  people  should 
also  be  promoted.  Each  soldier  has  the  duty  to  defend 
the  traditional  honor  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  The 
ten  oaths  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  should  always  be 
repea  ted . 

The  revelation  of  the  enemy's  "Chieu  An"  policy, 
and  of  examples  of  men  who  have  defected  and  surrendered 
to  the  enemy  and  have  betrayed  the  country,  should  depend 
on  the  situation  and  on  the  objective  in  view.  This 
effort  should  have  limits.  Be  careful  not  to  encourage 
the  bad  elements.  If  such  incidents  happen  in  any 
organization  or  unit,  that  organization  or  unit  should 
mobilize  the  people's  hatred  against  the  betrayals.  The 
people  should  be  told  about  the  defectors'  reasons  and 
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devious  tactics  so  that  they  can  watch  out  for  themselves. 

The  Party  Chapter  Committee,  unit  commanders,  and 
cadres  directly  in  charge  of  the  political  missions  are 
responsible  for  education  in  this  matter.  The  protective 
organizations  are  responsible  for  reconnoitering  each 
area  at  a certain  time  so  they  can  help  the  Party  Chapter 
Committee  and  the  unit  commanders  determine  the  contents 
of  the  study  courses. 

Leaders  should  give  more  attention  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  bureaucracy,  show  more  concern  over  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  fighters'  lives,  and  curb  the  arrogant, 
militarist,  and  undemocratic  behavior  of  the  commanding 
cadres.  [They  should)  encourage  the  expansion  of  democ- 
racy, self-criticism,  and  criticism  so  they  can  solve 
internal  conflicts  in  time  and  prevent  those  conflicts 
from  turning  into  opposing  views  that  could  lead  to 
defection  and  betrayal  of  the  country. 

2.  Strict  control  over  the  political  views  and 
thoughts  of  the  members: 

a)  Carry  out  the  internal  political  survey  missions 
daily.  Do  not  let  even  one  small  suspicious  indication 
pass.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  [expression  of] 
viewpoints  that  might  lead  to  betrayal  of  the  country. 
While  the  surveys  are  being  carried  out,  pay  special 
attention  to  individual  and  general  indications  of 
defections  and  at  the  same  time  watch  out  for  the 
following: 

o New  recruits  usually  behave  badly,  reacting  to 
the  material  and  emotional  hardships  [of  life] 
in  the  Army. 
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o [Watch]  soldiers  who  return  after  a long  period 
of  absence. 

o [Watch]  shirkers,  those  who  are  afraid  of  getting 
killed  and  long  for  life  in  the  enemy's  areas. 

o [Watch]  soldiers  who  are  defectors  from  the  enemy's 
ranks . 

o [Watch]  those  who  get  permission  to  isit  their 
families  and  refuse  to  return  to  their  units  even 
though  they  have  received  orders  from  the  high 
echelons . 

o [Watch]  people  /ho  befriend  those  who  have  permis- 
sion to  go  back  and  forth  between  our  and  the 
enemy's  areas  --  although  it  isn't  in  their  sphere 
of  action. 

o [Watch]  those  who  volunteer  for  missions  in  the 
enemy's  areas  without  being  asked. 

o [Watch]  those  whose  behavior  changes  abruptly; 
for  example,  the  reluctant  ones  who  suddenly 
become  extremely  enthusiastic;  the  cowardly  ones 
who  suddenly  volunteer  for  dangerous  missions; 
the  boisterous  ones  who  become  sad;  the  sad  ones 
who  become  either  boisterous  or  uncommunicative. 

o Special  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  those 
whose  past  performance  was  good  but  who  have 
suddenly  made  recent  mistakes;  to  those  who  are 
afraid  of  being  disciplined  and  of  losing  face; 
to  those  who  worry  about  their  position  and  their 
prestige,  and  who  show  frustration  and  pessimism.... 
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b)  Use  of  the  Three -Man  Cell:  This  cell  is  intended 

to  make  people  control  and  educate  each  other  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  help.  When  they  are  together  they  can  tell 
each  other  their  innermost  thoughts,  and  through  these 

we  can  get  to  know  their  ideological  changes  soon  enough 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  them. 

c)  Fully  employ  the  hardcore  force:  Party  Chapter 

and  Party  Cell  leaders,  cadres  in  charge,  squad  cadres, 
Executive  Committees  of  Youth  Group  Chapters,  etc.,... 
should  help  in  the  detection,  control,  and  prevention  of 
defections  and  with  indoctrination  against  defection. 

d)  Organize  a spy  network  to  discover  and  prevent 
defection.  Use  the  spy  network  to  discover  the  symptoms 
of  and  the  reasons  for  desertion  to  the  enemy  and  betrayal 
of  the  country.  Explain  to  the  spy  network  the  character- 
istics and  activities  of  the  deserters,  so  that  the  former 
will  be  more  efficient  in  finding  out  about  the  situation. 
At  the  same  time  the  spy  network  should  be  given  concrete 
and  detailed  orders  so  that  it  knows  how  to  deal  with  the 
situation  when  someone  deserts. 

e)  Through  investigation  and  understanding  of  the 

situation,  suggest  measures  to  tighten  organizational 
control:  Set  up  regulations  to  govern  communication 

between  our  soldiers  and  the  enemy's  areas,  communication 
between  the  two  areas,  the  time  schedule  for  internal 
activities,  and  inspection  of  the  soldiers.  In  addition, 
someone  must  be  on  duty  every  day.  These  rules  are 
designed  to  correct  organizational  faults  that  could 
provide  opportunities  for  those  who  want  to  desert.  Set 
forth  rules  for  the  conduct  of  mounting  patrols  and  guard. 
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Post  control  stations  at  the  main  points  between  our 
areas  and  the  enemy's.  Inspect  travel  papers  to  discover 
forgery  by  deserters  trying  to  pass  control  stations. 

If  it  is  found  that  a certain  person  had  the  inten- 
tion of  deserting  and  that  he  is  on  a mission  near  the 
frontier  with  the  enemy's  area,  that  person  should  be 
immediately  sent  to  the  rear  to  be  watched.  If  it  is 
found  that  he  intended  to  desert  from  the  beginning,  then 
he  should  not  be  entrusted  with  individual  missions  far 
from  his  unit,  or  with  combat  missions.  In  a word,  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  watch  and  tighten  control  over  his 
movements.  We  should  always  have  a plan  ready  to  cope 
with  him  when  he  begins  to  act  on  his  decision. 

3.  Check  the  indications  of  imminent  defection: 

When  there  are  rumors  about  imminent  defections,  try  to 
find  out  immediately  if  they  are  true,  who  the  would-be 
defectors  are,  and  who  else  is  involved,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  devise  some  effective  preventive  measure.  If  the 
rumors  are  true,  make  use  of  the  spy  network  to  find  out 
the  defectors'  motives  and  purposes.  If  in  the  process 
of  finding  out  about  the  accuracy  of  the  rumors  there 
are  too  many  obstacles,  then  the  job  should  be  done  or 
continued  in  the  secure  area. 

Attention:  The  truth  should  be  announced  as  soon 

as  rumors  are  heard.  If  the  situation  is  complex  but 
at  the  same  time  there  are  strong  indications  that  the 
rumors  may  be  true,  then  preventive  measures  should  be 
taken,  and  the  process  of  publicising  the  truth  can  con- 
tinue afterwards.  If  too  much  attention  is  paid  to 
publicity,  we  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation 
when  it  happens. 
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Post  control  stations  at  the  main  points  between  our 
areas  and  the  enemy's.  Inspect  travel  papers  to  discover 
forgery  by  deserters  trying  to  pass  control  stations. 

If  it  is  found  that  a certain  person  had  the  inten- 
tion of  deserting  and  that  he  is  on  a mission  near  the 
frontier  with  the  enemy's  area,  that  person  should  be 
immediately  sent  to  the  rear  to  be  watched.  If  it  is 
found  that  he  intended  to  desert  from  the  beginning,  then 
he  should  not  be  entrusted  with  individual  missions  far 
from  his  unit,  or  with  combat  missions.  In  a word,  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  watch  and  tighten  control  over  his 
movements.  We  should  always  have  a plan  ready  to  cope 
with  him  when  he  begins  to  act  on  his  decision. 

3.  Check  the  indications  of  imminent  defection: 

When  there  are  rumors  about  Imminent  defections,  try  to 
find  out  immediately  if  they  are  true,  who  the  would-be 
defectors  are,  and  who  else  is  involved,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  devise  some  effective  preventive  measure.  If  the 
rumors  are  true,  make  use  of  the  spy  network  to  find  out 
the  defectors'  motives  and  purposes.  If  in  the  process 
of  finding  out  about  the  accuracy  of  the  rumors  there 
are  too  many  obstacles,  then  the  job  should  be  done  or 
continued  in  the  secure  area. 

Attention:  The  truth  should  be  announced  as  soon 

as  rumors  are  heard.  If  the  situation  is  complex  but 
at  the  same  time  there  are  strong  indications  that  the 
rumors  may  be  true,  then  preventive  measures  should  be 
taken,  and  the  process  of  publicising  the  truth  can  con- 
tinue afterwards.  If  too  much  attention  is  paid  to 
publicity,  we  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation 
when  it  happens. 
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4.  Keasures  to  deal  with  the  incidents  after  they 
have  happened : 

Desertion  and  betrayal  of  the  country  usually  happen 
before  we  know  about  them.  Seldom  can  we  take  the  ini- 
tiative to  prevent  desertion,  either  because  we  aren't 
watchful  enough  or  because  we  are  too  subjective  and  don't 
take  preventive  measures  seriously.  It  may  also  happen 
because  there  are  shortcomings  in  the  carrying  out  of  our 
missions  •-  lack  of  a thorough  investigation,  slowness  in 
finding  out  the  truth,  reluctance  to  go  through  all  the 
complexities  --  but  the  main  reason  is  that  we  aren't 
watchful  enough. 

If  the  incident  happens  before  we  know  about  it, 
then  the  following  measures  should  be  used: 

a)  Proceed  with  the  investigation  of  the  incident 
and  the  effect  it  has  made  on  those  remaining.  Find  out 
who  the  deserter  is,  the  extent  of  the  effect  of  his 
action,  the  reason  for  and  circumstances  of  his  desertion  -** 
time,  location,  means  and  tactics,  motives,  the  deserter's 
origins,  thoughts,  relationships,  and  political  views 
from  the  beginning.  Find  out  if  there  are  others  in  the 
group  who  are  still  left  behind.  Find  out  if  anyone  has 
helped  [the  deserter],  shown  him  the  road,  or  induced  him 
to  defect.  Find  out  if  the  ringleader  is  still  hiding 
nearby  and  take  action  to  cope  with  the  situation.  If 
the  deserter  is  [a  former]  enemy  soldier  who  defected  to 
our  side  previously,  then  find  out  if  he  was  a spy  sent 
by  the  enemy's  intelligence  network  to  our  organization 
(to  sabotage,  to  gather  news,  or  to  capture  weapons). 
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b)  Proceed  to  track  the  deserter  down.  This  should 
be  done  fast  and  in  accord  with  the  concrete  facts  of  the 
incident,  so  that  effective  measures  for  tracking  down 
the  deserter  can  be  taken.  These  measures  will  depend 
on  three  factors:  time,  location,  and  the  means  of 

escape. 

After  the  incident  has  happened,  if  there  is  some 
hope  that  the  deserter  can  be  recaptured,  the  tracking- 
down  process  should  be  carried  out  in  the  following 
manner:  Notify  all  the  organizations,  troops,  security 

sections,  guerrillas,  liaison  stations,  control  stations, 
and  the  units  that  are  stationed  near  the  communication 
routes  concerning  the  deserter's  appearance,  name,  age, 
and  time  and  date  of  desertion,  so  they  can  stop  the 
deserter  if  he  happens  to  pass  by.  Keep  a watch  on  the 
families  the  deserter  knows  and  which  live  along  the 
route  he  may  follow.  Pv,up  a watch  on  other  families 
that  the  deserter  may  visit  in  order  to  rest,  ask  for 
information,  change  clothes,  or  obtain  food  before  con- 
tinuing his  journey. 

Guess  what  route  the  deserter  may  take  and  use 
short-cuts  to  capture  him.  Have  the  spy  network  station 
watchers  at  the  main  points  along  the  communication 
routes  between  our  area  and  the  enemy's  to  look  for  the 
deserter  day  and  night.  Once  he  has  been  spotted,  the 
fact  should  be  communicated  immediately  so  that  he  can 
be  recaptured  in  good  time. 

If  he  is  recaptured,  he  should  first  be  searched 
for  weapons  and  documents.  After  that  statements  should 
be  taken  right  on  the  spot.  Ask  about  his  motives  and 


purposes,  and  about  his  accomplices.  Find  out  what  he 
took  with  him  and  whether  he  destroyed  anything  when  he 
was  recaptured.  All  these  facts  should  be  determined 
since  they  will  serve  to  [help  our  cadres]  estimate  his 
intentions  and  proceed  with  other  preventive  measures. 

c)  Find  out  the  extent  of  the  harmful  effects 
caused  by  the  traitor's  action,  so  that  they  can  be 
checked  or  lessened. 

Right  after  the  incident  has  happened  we  have  to 
look  for  the  deserter's  reasons  for  leaving,  his  position, 
the  circumstances  of  his  mission,  his  cultural  level,  and 
his  level  of  understanding,  so  as  to  determine  how  much 
he  knows  about  our  secrets.  What  information  can  he 
give  to  the  enemy,  and  what  harmful  effects  can  this 
information  have  on  us  if  the  enemy  uses  it?  From  there 
we  can  devise  a plan  to  protect  our  forces  and  lessen 
the  number  of  casualties  which  this  [leakage  of]  infor- 
mation may  cause  to  the  troops. 

Inform  our  networks  operating  in  the  enemy's  areas 
so  they  can  change  their  mode  of  operation  and  their 
combat  plan.  Hove  networks  familiar  to  the  traitor  to 
protect  them  against  surprise  attack,  shelling,  ambush, 
etc .... 

Send  out  false  rumors  to  create  suspicion  between 
the  deserter  and  the  enemy  so  that  the  latter  doesn't 
dare  to  use  the  deserter's  services,  but  mistreats  him 
instead.  In  order  to  give  us  time  to  protect  our  forces, 
false  rumors  should  be  based  on  actual  situation.  We 
have  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  conditions  so  as 
to  be  able  to  keep  our  tactics  a secret  and  to  get  the 
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enemy  to  fall  into  the  trap. 

5.  Continue  to  gather  information  concerning  the 
deserter  and  use  it  later  in  devising  preventive  measures 
and  means  to  fight  the  enemy. 

a)  In  gathering  information  concerning  the  deserter 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to: 

- his  origins  (this  can  be  added  later) . 

- his  reasons,  motives,  and  purposes  in  deserting; 
his  situation  and  activities;  the  crimes  he  com- 
raitted  before,  during,  and  after  desertion;  his 
work  for  the  enemy. 

Attention:  try  to  get  his  real  last  name,  age,  and 

physical  characteristics.  Try  to  get  a photograph  of  him. 
Everything  that  has  any  relationship  to  the  deserter 
should  be  gathered  and  kept  carefully. 

b)  Keeping  these  papers  will  help  us  if  the  enemy, 
after  getting  all  the  deserter's  information,  sends  him 
back  into  our  ranks  by  changing  his  name  and  his  [account 
of  his)  origin,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  war.  He  might  be  sent  to  the  troop  units 
or  other  civilian  and  local  organizations  of  different 
areas.  We  must  not  commit  the  mistake  of  arresting  the 
wrong  person  or  releasing  the  wrong  person..,. 

Usually  after  the  war,  some  of  them  are  killed,  some 
go  abroad  to  work  for  a living,  others  join  the  anti- 
revolutionary organizations  abroad  and  put  their  service 
at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  may  send  them 
back  for  special  activities  or  let  them  stay  behind  to 
gather  intelligence  information. 
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c)  Keeping  information  concerning  the  deserter  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  cadres.  They  should 
report  their  findings  to  the  high  echelons  (military 
zone) . 

This  is  one  of  the  important  aspects  of  our  struggle 
with  the  enemy.  Only  if  we  realize  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  to  fight  the  enemy  for  a long  time  to  come  will  we 
be  able  to  take  special  care  in  protecting,  gathering, 
and  keeping  the  documents  concerning  deserters  and 
traitors. 

V.  Conclusion 

Desertion,  betrayal  of  the  country  --is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  actions.  It  not  only  brings  more  casual- 
ties and  material  damage  to  the  revolution  but  it  also 
damages  the  glorious  reputation  of  the  army.  Therefore, 
the  leaders,  the  commanders  of  all  branches  of  service, 
and  all  soldiers  bear  the  responsibility  of  fighting 
against  this  phenomenon  in  order  to  protect  the  army  and 
the  revolution. 
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Appendix  C 

PROFILE  OF  1348  QUY  CHANH  FOR  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1965 

Only  very  general  statistics  are  available  on  the 
Vietnamese  who  have  left  the  Viet  Cong  and  become  par- 
ticipants in  the  GVN  Chieu  Hoi  Program.  The  official 
figures  available  from  the  government  agency  show  the 

total  number  of  Quy  Chanh  by  province  for  one  week 
•k 

periods.  They  also  show  the  composition  of  the  Quy 
Chanh  by  total  military  and  total  civilian  ex-Viet  Cong 
and  by  draft  dodgers  and  deserters  from  the  GVN.  Along 
with  these  data,  a summary  of  the  number  of  Quy  Chanh 
since  the  program's  inception  in  February  1963  is  given. 

From  available  reports,  whether  official  or  unof- 
ficial, it  is  not  possible  to  find  out  very  much  about 
the  Quy  Chanh.  For  example,  no  continuing  records  are 
kept  as  to  how  many  of  the  military  are  from  the  Main 
Force,  Local  Force,  and  village  and  hamlet  guerrilla 
units;  how  many  are  cadres;  and  how  long  each  spent 
with  the  Viet  Cong.  And  no  running  tally  is  kept  as  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  Quy  Chanh  when  he  leaves  the  center. 

Fortunately,  a card  reporting  system  was  put  into 
effect  in  mid-summer  1965.  Under  this  system,  a card 
with  several  duplicates  is  filled  out  for  every  Quy 
Chanh.  The  card  contains  the  name,  vital  statistics, 
date  and  place  of  defection,  Viet  Cong  rank  and  position, 

Tinh  Hinh  Quy  Chanh  Tai  Cac  Dia-Phuong  (Status  of 
Quy  Chanh  by  Provinces) . published  weekly  by  the  Special 
Commissariat  for  Chieu  Hoi,  Saigon,  South  Vietnam. 
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past  Viet  Cong  activities,  area  of  activity,  weapons 
turned  in,  documents  turned  in,  and  aspirations. 

mis  appendix  presents  results  of  data  tabulated 
from  1348  of  these  cards  describing  Quy  Chanh  who  left 
the  Viet  Cong  during  the  last  six  months  of  1965.  These 
1348  cards  are  all  that  have  been  made  available  by  the 
Chieu  Hoi  agency  to  U.S.  agencies.  It  is  understood  that 
these  are  all  thet  have  been  sent  to  Saigon  by  Chieu  Hoi 
field  units,  as  of  this  study's  cutoff  date. 

so  far  as  we  can  determine  from  quick  analyses  of 
comparable  figures  (for  example,  on  distributions  by  age 
or  by  Corps  areas,  on  ration  of  military  to  civilian 
personnel,  and  on  length  of  service),  this  sample  io 
fairly  representative  of  the  total  body  of  Quy  Chanh 
who  came  in  during  the  period,  and  the  data  derived 
from  the  cards  are  reasonably  close  to  those  derived 
from  descriptions  of  the  151  persons  who  compose  the 
total  RAND  sample  of  ralliers.  The  card  data  are  not 
closely  comparable  to  the  over -all  data  from  the  field 
for  particular  points  of  time,  because  of  the  time  lag 
in  reporting:  Over-all  figures  are  transmitted  from 

field  units  to  Saigon  more  promptly  than  the  cards  with 
their  more  detailed  data. 

The  most  interesting  finding  from  the  card  data  is 
a surprisingly  high  ratio  of  cadres  to  non-cadres  among 
Quy  Chanh  who  were  formerly  in  the  Main  or  Local  Forces. 
Cadres  made  up  24  per  cent  of  Main  Force  Quy  Chanh,  27 
per  cent  of  Local  Forces  Quy  Chanh,  and  15  per  cent  of 
civilian  Quy  Chanh  who  came  in  during  the  last  half  of 
1965.  Table  I gives  the  numbers  of  cadres  and  of  all 
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Table  I 

CADRES  IN  QUY  CHANH  CARD  SAMPLE* 


Month 

of 

Rally 

Ratios  of  Cadres  to  Total 

m 

Quy  Chanh 

Main 

Force 

Local 

Force 

Guerrilla 

Civilian 

July 

1:2 

0:5 

5:39 

0:13 

August 

2:7 

1:13 

11:109 

10:72 

September 

4:19 

6:30 

11:219 

18:96 

October 

6:19 

8:22 

14:179 

14:93 

November 

3:20 

3:11 

11:134 

8:48 

December 

3:12 

6:8 

16:82 

3:22 

Total 

19. 

24:89 

68:762 

53:344 

Cadres  as  7» 

of  Total 

24 

27 

9 

15 

In  the  card  sample  there  were  142  former  GVN  adherents 
(10.7  per  cent  of  the  total)  and  30  guerrillas  who 
rallied  rather  than  be  transferred  to  the  Main  Force. 
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ralliers  in  the  card  sample,  expressed  as  ratios  per 
month  (July  through  December  1965)  by  major  force  cate- 
gories. Ranks  of  these  cadres  are  given  in  Tables  II 
and  III. 


Table  II 

RANK  OF  CADRES  IN  CARD  SAMPLE  BY  FORCE  CATEGORY 


Rank 

Main 

Force 

Local 

Force 

Guerrillas 

Militia 

Village 

Hamlet 

Village  Hamlet 

Plat.  Ldr. 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Asst/Plat. 

Leader 

5 

3 

■* 

«■» 

mm  mm 

Sqd.  Ldr. 

4 

9 

19 

7 

2 2 

Asst/ Sqd . 

Leader 

7 

9 

21 

5 

1 

Military 

Officials 

- 

- 

6 

3 

- 

Table  III 

RANK  OF  CIVILIAN  CADRES  IN  CARD  SAMPLE 


Regional  Official  1 
Province  Official  1 
District  Official  8 
Village  Official  28 
Hamlet  Official  15 
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The  distribution  of  guerrilla  forces  (the  lowest 
general  classification  of  Viet  Cong)  among  village  guer 
rillas,  militia,  and  liaison  personnel,  and  hamlet 
guerrillas,  militia,  and  liaison  personnel,  is  of  some 
interest.  Table  IV  shows  this  distribution  for  the  762 
guerrillas  in  the  sample  of  1348  Quy  Chanh. 

Table  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  762  GUERRILLAS  IN  CARD  SAMPLE 


BY  BRANCH  OF  SERVICE 

Number  Number  Per  Cent 

Village  Level 496  65 

Guerrillas. . (374) 

Hi  litia (109) 

Liaison ( 13) 

Hamlet  Level 266  35 

Guerrillas . . (258) 

Militia ( 8) 

Total  762  100 


It  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  twice  as  many  village-level 
guerrillas  are  rallying  as  less  important  hamlet  guer- 
rillas . 

Table  V shows  the  age  distribution  of  the  sample  of 
1348  Quy  Chanh  broken  down  according  to  civilian  or 
military  service.  Notable  in  this  distribution  is  the 
relatively  heavy  concentration  of  youths  in  military 
service  (19  per  cent  of  those  in  the  sample  were  17  years 
old  or  younger).  Since  only  about  4 per  cent  of  the 
military  can  be  classified  as  new  recruits  (persons  with 
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Table  V.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  1348  QUY  CHANH  IN  CARD  SAMPLE! 


AfiE 

Civilian 

Military 

Total 

12 

0 

2 

2 

13 

2 

2 

4 

14 

4 

8 

12 

15 

8 

57 

65 

l6 

13 

46 

59 

17 

12 

81 

93 

18 

19 

83 

102 

19 

21 

57 

78 

20 

17 

57 

74 

21 

9 

53 

62 

22 

20 

49 

69 

23 

9 

58 

67 

24 

18 

60 

78 

25 

19 

47 

66 

26 

6 

38 

44 

27 

11 

29 

40 

28 

12 

52 

64 

29 

12 

21 

33 

30 

11 

22 

33 

31 

4 

23 

27 

32 

11 

23 

34 

33 

11 

28 

39 

34 

8 

20 

28 

35 

14 

31 

45 

3^ 

2 

9 

11 

37 

8 

11 

19 

38 

8 

13 

21 

39 

3 

6 

9 

4o 

7 

3 

10 

4l 

3 

0 

3 

42 

2 

5 

7 

43 

4 

2 

6 

44 

3 

0 

3 

45 

5 

4 

9 

46 

3 

3 

6 

47 

2 

2 

4 

48 

1 

0 

1 

49 

4 

1 

5 

50 

2 

0 

2 

51 

1 

0 

1 

52 

2 

0 

2 

5? 

1 

0 

1 

54 

0 

0 

0 

55 

1 

p 

1 

56 

0 

0 

0 

57 

1 

0 

1 

58 

1 

0 

1 

59 

3 

0 

3 

60 

0 

c 

0 

61 

1 

0 

1 

62 

0 

c 

0 

63 

1 

0 

1 

64 

2 

0 

2 

Total 

342 

1006 

1348 

less  than  two  months  of  service  in  the  VC,  and  on  the  way 
to  join  their  units),  it  follows  that  a large  percentage 
of  the  ralliers  below  the  age  of  18  were  serving  as 
members  of  hamlet  forces.  They  were  in  part  replacing 
older  VC  sent  away  to  Local  or  to  Main  Force  units;  in 
part  contributing  to  the  general  buildup  of  VC  forces. 

Of  those  in  the  sample  who  were  in  military  units, 

28  per  cent  were  18  or  younger;  18  per  cant  of  the 
ivilians  were  18  or  below.  As  a class,  the  civilians 
were  older:  About  25  per  cent  were  35  years  old  or  more. 

Only  about  9 per  cent  of  the  military  were  in  this  bracket. 

Mention  is  occasionally  made  of  the  presence  of 
females  in  the  Front.  We  have  no  figures  showing  the 
proportion  of  females  to  males  in  the  VC  forces  as  a 
whole.  But  our  sample  of  1348  Quy  Chanh  indicates  that 
female  VC  do  rally.  Table  VI  shows  their  number,  by 
type  of  force  and  rank. 


Table  VI 

FEMALES  IN  THE  CARD  SAMPLE 


Number  Per  Cent 

Main  Force 1 » - 

Nurse ( 1) 

Guerrillas ..11  1.1  (of  all  guerrillas) 

Cadre ( 1) 

Rank  & File. (10) 

Civilians  44  12.8  (of  all  civilians) 

Cadres ( 2) 

Rank  & File. (42) 


